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DEBOW’S REVIEW. 


(Established in 1846.): 





OCTOBER, 1879. 


Art. .—THE ISTHMUS CANAL. 
AMERICAN PROTECTORATE AND SOUTHERN LABOR. 


The government of the United States should not allow the 
European powers to intrude in the management of any way of 
communication between the two oceans by way of Central 
America. The admission of any authority outside of the 
American government, to control the political administration 
of the Isthmus, would be to nullify and abandon the Monroe 
principle entirely. No one can imagine what complications 
must arise from an European co-protectorate, and it is infin- 
itely better that the United States should make this point at 
first than at last. That we need no assistance in preserving 
the peace or advising the policy of the continent. In the 
struggles of the South for the preservation and extension of 
slavery, John Quincy Adams proposed a continental policy, to 
be inaugurated at the called Congress of Panama. In the 
sketch of those offices which he conceived the government of 
the United Sjates was called on to perform, for the common 
interests of the American republics, he used some phraseology 
about maintaining the civil and religious liberties of the conti- 
nent. At this the vigilant guardians of Southern safety took 
alarm, and Senator Tazewell, of Virginia, opposed the project: 
in a report of remarkable ability, so that the proposals to send 
commissioners to the Congress came to naught. 

When Walker invaded Nicaragua, he avowed a purpose to 
establish slavery, or it was attributed to him by his enemies, 
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so that he lost the support of the Indians of Nicaragua, and, 
in fact, owed his arrest and death to the jealousies of the free 
soil sentiment. At a later date, an American Secretary of 
State negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua, in which England 
and even other European powers were subrogated to whatso- 
ever right the United States might acquire over any inter- 
oceanic work across the Isthmus of Central America. The 
United States, moreover, pledged Nicaragua, to uever colonize 
or acquire title to any territory in Central America. That 
treaty effectually tied the hands of the United States and gave 
England the right to intervene in case of any violation of this 
engagement. We never doubted that this treaty was intended 
to arrest the spread of slavery in the South, as the Wilmot 
proviso was on the North. It was a sad evidence of sectional 
strife that a foreign power was invoked to aid in the execution 
of this policy. All danger, however, of slavery expansion 
having passed away, there seems no reason that the United 
States should not resume the policy of Monroe, Clay and 
Adams. The government has an opportunity of doing much 
to vindicate the theory of republican institutions, and inciden- 
tally to relieve the commercial, agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of the South and Southwest. We shall expect a decla- 
ration of policy from the government on this subject. We do 
not hesitate to say that every effort should be made to extin- 
guish European claims to any participation in the political 
administration of the Isthmus. It is, in our opinion, simply 
outrageous that the United States should have voluntarily ten- 
dered and signed a quit claim to any extension of territory, 
when Great Britain has, since that date, enlarged and solidi- 
tied her Empire in Asia and has occupied the whole of South 
Africa. If the government wishes to assert its claim to nation- 
ality, it would be better based upon a a partition of authority 
with the powers of this world than on a controverted dominion 
over the various sections within its own jurisdiction. 

When, however, the ship canal or ship railroad shall have 
been determined on, there can be but one industry capable of 
its construction. It is the acclimated and trained labor of the 
colored wen of the Southern States. These.men are the best 
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road builders in the United States, as has been proven by the 
construction of the whole road system of the South. They 
will be employed greatly on the Texas, Sonora and Arizona 
railroads, and will aid the Anglo-Saxon progress into those 
climates which are too unsalubrious for a Northern constitu- 
tion. With the single uncertainty suggested in the recom- 
mendation of that labor by Colonel Totten, we have no doubt 
that it will be employed in the construction of any work across 
the Isthmus. 

In further proof of this probability, we present a description 
of the Isthmus of Panama with the difficulties presented to the 
construction of the present Panama railroad, and the fact that 
the road owed its construction alone to the acclimated and 
trained industry of the emancipated negroes of Jamaica and 
Venezuela. The history of the Panama railroad furnishes the 
facts which follow: 

Situated between the parallels of eight and nine degrees 
north latitude, a sultry, tropical heat prevailed throughout the 
year. Nearly half the year Panama is deluged with rains, 
which impeded and added to the cost of the work. The native 
population, composed of a mongrel race of Spaniards, Indians 
and negroes, were too indolent and unused to labor to be relied 
on. The resources of the country are entirely inadequate to 
the support of laborers, and the draught animals must be 
imported. 

When the Panama Railroad Company commenced its work 
in 1849, it made a contract of construction with Messrs. George 
M. Totten and John C. Trautwine. They were not only known 
as skilful engineers, but had been recently engaged in the con- 
struction of a canal to connect the Managua with the Caribbean 
sea at Carthagena. These contractors proceeded to the isth- 
mus, with a large force, and commenced the location of the 
road. At the commencement of the work, it was found that 
the rush across the isthmus to California had so raised the cost 
of construction that it became necessary to release the con- 
tractors; so that the company undertook the construction of 
the road, employing the contractors as the engineers to con- 
duct the work. Colonel Totten went to Carthagena for more 
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laborers, and returned with forty natives. They were descen- 
dants of old Spanish slaves, a peaceable, industrious and some- 
what experienced labor. At this time more than half the unac- 
climated force was attacked with malarial fever. In the latter 
part of June, Colonel Totten brought fifty more laborers from 
Carthagena. About fifty Lrishmen soon after arrived from New 
Orleans. Large parties of mechanics and laborers arrived from 
Jamaica, Carthagena and the United States, the working force 
amounting to between three and four hundred men, with more 
than half the number on the sick lists, while so many deserted 
that the work came to a pause. Recruits were, however, col- 
lected from the islands and adjacent provinces, and the 
work went on. Colonel Totten assumed direction of the work, 
and by December, 1850, more than a thousand laborers were 
employed. In 1852, the same difficulties continued in the sec- 
tion crossing the Chagres river. There was a force of several 
hundred men, mostly Irish, who were unable to endure the 
effects of the climate, and the contractor had to stop the work 
entirely. The company, however, made additional provision 
for labor, and seven thousand laborers were drawn from Europe, 
America, India and China. It was soon found that these peo- 
ple were little adapted to the work. One thousand Chinamen 
had been imported and were provided with rice, tea and opium, 
and they were lodged in good quarters. Within a month dis- 
ease broke out among them—scores ended their lives by suicide. 
and within a few weeks scarcely two hundred remained. The 
freshly employed French and Irish suffered so much that they 
were reshipped, and the depleted ranks of labor were replen- 
ished from the neighboring provinces and Jamaica ; the natives 
of which were found, with the northmen of America, best able 
to resist the influence of the climate. In explanation of this 
mortality and the difficulty of inducing laborers to remain, may 
be mentioned a description of the swamp sections of the work. 
It was a swamp covered with a dense growth of mangrove, 
interlaced with huge vines and thorny shrubs, defying entrance 
even to the wild beasts of the country. The air was laden 
with pestilential fever and so swarming with sand flies and 
mosquitoes, that the loborers could only work with gauze veils. 
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This vast work, which cost something less than ten millions 
of dollars, was constructed under the direction of the same 
engineer, Colonel J. M. Totten. The object of this notice has 
been to prove, by his experience and testimony : 


1. That no work can be constructed advantageously across 
the isthmus of Central America, except by acclimated labor. 


2. That the Africo-American is, by constitution and training 
best adapted to that purpose. 


In proot of these propositions, we claim that the Panama 
railroad was principally built by negro labor, and add the late 
and conclusive testimony of Colonel Totten to the same fact. 
The distinguished and experienced engineer was recently inter- 
viewed by the New York Herald with a deliberation that 
proves its authenticity. Colonel Totten gives estimates and 
figures showing a decided opinion in regard to the proper loca- 
tion for any waterway between the two oceans. His opinions 
on that subject will have great effect upon this country. We 
confine ourselves, however, entirely to his reply to this question : 


Reporter—One of the most difficult questions for solution connected 
with the construction of the canal is that of procuring laborers suitable to 
the climate and the work, is it not? 

Colonel Totten—Unquestionably it is. Europeans soon break down 
there. Of the white race, Canadians and those from high latitudes stand 
the climate the best. The disastrous experience of the Panama Railroad 
Gompany, in the endeavor to employ Chinamen, should prevent a repe- 
tition of that experiment. Negroes can only be depended upon as effective 
laborers in that climate. Whence they are to be procured in sufficient 
numbers is the question to be solved. Formerly, Africa seemed to be the 
only place for obtaining them—not as slaves; there are no slaves in Co- 
lumbia—but under contract, to be returned to their home, which, faithfully 
performed, might contribute to their civilization if not to their christian- 
ization. Latterly, it has seemed possible that they might be procured from our 
own Southern States ; but whether or no this is feasible, or whether the negroes of 
the South, having lived so long outside of the tropics, could now endure labor under 
a tropical sun, can only be determined by experiment. Ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand laborers will be required for the canal, which, with their tami- 
lies, eee etc., will make an emigration of from forty to fifty thou- 
sand sonls. Probably three thousand to four thousand laborers may be 
obtained from the State of Bolivia, which adjoins the isthmus, and from 
the Island of Jamaica, whence the Panama Bailroad Company obtained 
about that number—selecting those from the rural districts. 


We may note that Mr. Lesseps contemplates bringing from 
Brazil some thousands of African laborers. Although the 
Brazilian Government recently granted emancipation, these 
laborers would, it is presumed, be in good part slaves. While 
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the latest reports of the American Minister to Brazil represents 
a great deficiency of disciplined labor in that country, any 
attempt to introduce slave labor upon any part of this conti- 
nent, where it does not at present exist, would excite the dis- 
content of the North, while it could not command the sympathy 
of the South. Such an attempt would at once prove to be one 
of those questions in which a foreign participation would be 
wholly incompatible with the republican policy of the United 
States. 


Tr ie oe 


Art. IL —AMERICA REACTS UPON EUROPE. 


We acknowledge our obligations to Coke and to Shakespeare, 
to Hampden and to Watt; but the time has come when America 
can return the system of English liberty and progress amended 
and better adapted to universal usefulness.. We have now an 
elective government which has stood longer than almost any 
of the dynasties of Europe. We have demonstrated freedom 
of religion and general education with a degree of material 
development entirely without precedent. Latterly, with the 
example of the matron sustaining an aged parent from the 
exuberance of her youthful bosom, America has been carrying 
food to England, relieving the surplus consumers also by 
bringing them to her food and wages which abound here. The 
absolute necessity of adopting the competitive improvements of 
the United States, in order to sustain the impending compe- 
tition, has been made very obvious in the Royal Agricultural 
Show at Kilburn, England, opened under the direct sanction 
of the royal family. 

“The Prince of Wales, who took a great interest in the 
gathering, went to Kilburn more than once, and on July 5 His 
Royal Highness accompanied the Queen to the show. The 
weather was so bad, however, that it was not possible for Her 
Majesty’s carriage to get through the mad, and in this emer- 
gency the stock and the horses were made to file past Her 
Majesty in review order. The sight was a very imposing one, 
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and aftorded much gratification to the Queen. Sympathising 
with the implement makers, Her Majesty sent out a commission 
to buy on her behalf such of the implements which might be 
deemed of especial merit.” 

From the very extended report of the institution, two things 
are made conspicuously obvious : 

1. That England needs a more economical process of farming. 

2. That she dreads the productive rivalry of the United 
States, and copies our best improvements. 

First, we have the steam plow of John Fowler & Co., who 
have also sent their engines to Louisiana. This mode of culti- 
vation is generally adopted in England. The exhibition of this 
comprised five branches, and closely connected with the culti- 
vation of land by steam power, and with the general manage- 
ment of agricultural operations on a large scale. The first 
section contained engines and implements exhibited within the 
show grounds for steam plowing and cultivating, or other 
operations directly dealing with the ground by steam power. 
The second comprised general and agricultural road locomo- 
tives. The third was their portable railway. The fourth 
branch, not directly connected with the show grounds, was 
represented by the above machinery in practical operation on 
the farm of Mr. Richmond Keele, Hanger Hill Farm. The fifth 
branch comprised implements and engines illustrating the 
gradual development of steam cultivation. 

The department of harvesting acknowledges the supremacy 
of the American inventor and constructor of machines. There 
were corn drills, plows, wire fences, horse rakes, chaff cutters, oil 
cake breakers, and in fact every device for redticing the amount 
of manual labor necessary for field culture. We can see in all 
this that England has been compelled to fall back on the steam 
slave as a substitute for the cruel and debasing labor system 
which sacrificed one class of her people to gratify the greed of 
another. 

The apprehension of American competition is apparent in 
various expressions of the report, such as follows : 


We understand that Messrs. Clay, Stewart & Co., of San Francisco, 
exported a good number of similar pumps some years ago to the colonies, 
and we are glad to learn that British enterprise is competing with that of 
our cousins across “ the ditch.” 
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Then follows an extended list comprising not only improved 
implements of agriculture, but for the domestic economies of 
cooking, washing, sewing, knife and shoe cleaning by machin- 
ery, all of which proves to our minds that this competition of 
pauper labor is severely threatened, and that the machine is 
rapidly ad rancing to relieve humanity suffering under the bond- 
age of that cruel task master—interest. It seems almost poet- 
ical, or at least millennial, when about predicted that man, by 
the aid of science, would cease to be a labor force and become 
a “directing intelligence,” and it is soin part, and approaches 
fulfillment. ‘The earth will be plowed, sowed and harvested 
by a few well dressed young men knowing how to read, write 
and to vote.” 

It is evident from the very extended space given by the 
English journals to the Kilburn and other agricultural exhibi- 
tions, that England is alarmed by American competition, and 
that she even fears to lose her colonial market in her African 
provinces. The immense shipments of live stock and provi- 
sions from our Eastern ports, amounting in flour and grain last 
year to more than three hundred million bushels, with ample 
supplies of animal food, have created an alarm among the 
stock raisers of the whole United Kingdom, demonstrates the 
fact that the competition of the new world is being felt in the 
mother coutry. The consequences have not been, as yet, fully 
developed. With the facilities of intercourse between the two 
countries, it cannot be but that the mechanics of Europe will 
seek the food fields and raw material of the United States. 
Manufacturing ag well as agricultural productions will thus be 
transferred and equalized between the two countries. This 
competition, and the alarm it has created, is not confined to 
England. Other European powers are considering the policy 
of putting a duty on the importation of our cheap food, and 
we may yet see the European productions fencing out Ameri- 
san goods by protective duties as the Americans fenced out 
those of Europe by the high tariff which half a century ago 
threatened the extinction of the Union. 

These facts are demonstrative of the great progress of the 
American Republic, and the Southern ports and people should 
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take advantage of this demand created for its products. The 
cereals produced in the grain zone, which crosses from Tennes- 
see to Texas, must find an outlet by way of the Mississippi. 
The beef and mutton and wool of Texas must take the same 
direction. The South should approve and participate in this 
reciprocal interchange of commerce. England should be 
taught that if she wishes cheap corn, meat and cotton, she 
should throw her capital and her immigrants into the region 
above and around New Orleans, and so make herself independ- 
ent both of Russia and India, and deal with a people for whose 
crops she could pay in her iron, cloths, prints, earthenware and 
other commodities, which our non-manufacturing people con- 
sume in greater proportion than any other part of the Union. 
The reaction of American principles and progress upon Europe 
is obvious in many respects, but in none greater than that we 
are now feeding their people and threaten to clothe them with 
the product of our looms worked by their own skilled labor. 


—_ —~- —_<-o- 


Art. II_L—THE SOCIAL STANDARD OF THE SOUTH. 

The social system of every country must, at last, depend 
upon the industrial employment of the people, upon whose 
labor all the upper and ornamental structure must rest. The 
magnificent frieze and fagade of the Parthenon did not more 
absolutely rest on the solidity of the base and columns which 
supported them, than do the arts, refinements, and religious 
systems of society depend on the stability of labor and the 
permanence of those investments into which the earnings of 
industry have been contracted and condensed. As a conse- 
quence of this necessity for a positive basis for social subsist- 
ence, different phases of social character have become obvious 
among different peoples. This difference of industrial pursuits 
develops varieties of political doctrine, or a mode of defending 
the political autonomy of each, varying with their different 
degrees of material ability to maintaia their liberty and safety. 
Military nations rely upon the numbers, power and strategy of 

2 
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their armies to defend their possessions, while maritime and 
commercial people employ their developed skill and accumu- 
lated wealth for the same purpose. We may, indeed, trace the 
same traits in the animal creation—proud of their strength, or 
trusting in an instinctive capacity to evade danger. 
If this reasoning be correct, it would follow that whenever 
the normal investments of any people had been overthrown, 
there should result such a modification of their industrial sys- 
tem as will secure the maintenance of the social standard 
raised upon the discarded system of the disabled investment. 
History will show that all nations have preserved their stand- 
ard of a peculiar civilization until some cataclysm of domestic 
revolution, or of foreign conquest, shall have overthrown it as 
inadequate to the demonstration of the national intelligence 
and national virtue. Society, then, like some plant crushed by 
an avalanche, gradually redevelopes its nature under the 
changed condition of its growth. This plan of social and 
political modification invariably occurs, unless prevented by 
the want of moral stamina sufficiently strong to conduct such 
a process. Perhaps the most signal example of incapacity to 
modify a system indurated by time, superstition and prejudice, 
is presented by the present condition of India. This ancient 
empre of ideas is admitted, by all authorities, to have presented 
almost every theory of divine attributes embodied in more 
modern theories of theology. India was the mother of all the 
arts, including that of war, but from dominating over others 
she has become the subject of a distant power, which enforces 
rule over 200,000,000 of people with a military force of less 
than 100,000 men, separated until recently from their base of 
direction and supply by a voyage of more than 12,000 miles. 
A modern French writer has said : 


“ Nulle part les races ennemis ne se sont plus violemment heurtées, pour suc- 
ceder sans se confondre, et se suivre sans se méler, nulle part elles demeuront, plus 
obstinement enfermées dans les etroils et infranchissables limites de leur castes.”* 


It might be considered invidious to refer to the stagnation of 
Spain and Italy, which for so long a period, clung to the tradi- 
tions of thought and action, once adequate to compete with the 








*In no country have hostile races struggled with more violence, succeeding without 
merging the one in the other, following each other without amalgamation. In n» coun- 
try have the people remained more obstinately enclosed within the narrow and insuper- 
able limits of their castes.—Hnant L Inde Pittoresque 
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most enlightened nations. We adopt this assertion from the 
explanations offered by modern witnesses, and especially by 
Robertson. While, however, modern doctrines are imperish- 
able, an obstinate adherence to any industrial, political or mil- 
itary system of a people, have invariably placed them under 
great disadvantages with respect to nations more progressive 
than themselves. Tlis opposition to progress has paralyzed 
their industry and annihilated the investments upon which the 
more intelligent classes of society depend for the means of 
devoting their time and efforts to the advancement of the social 
and intellectual standard of their state. There have been emi- 
nent instances in which the decline of the national standard 
has been due to irresistable misfortunes. Athens, Carthage, 
Babylon, Tyre and Sidon have been, in turn, annihilated by 
the ruthless conquerors of other lands. Venice and Genoa had 
fallen behind in consequence of the change in the channel of 
the Asiatic trade, but have regained their position somewhat 
since its return by the Suez canal. Rome has dwindled to a 
population about equal to a city of the third rank in the United 
States. As “the stars in their courses fought against Sisera,” 
all the haughty and obstinate types of civilization have made 
war against that irresistible phase of destiny which proclaimed 
perpetual progress as the price of political independence. 
Some great nations have, with peculiar power of adaption and 
with the wisdom which submits to the inevitable, recoguized 
this indispensable change of institutions they have preserved ; 
they have even advanced their standard of morality, intelli- 
gence and polity by so doing. We may refer to France, Eng- 
land and Holland, all of which have, at some period, been 
thoroughly subjugated and have regained their autonomy by 
adopting a system of industries and intelligence founded upon 
the exigency which has compelled submission. As England is 
an especial authority upon the application of this paper, we 
may cite the fact that the English people, from whom most of 
the Southern people are descended, have been in succession 
vonquered by Danes, Romans and Normans, and that England 
has been, with Scotland, the battle-ground of the Celtic and 
Latin races. England has passed from the pastoral and agri- 
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cultural into the maritime and commercial condition, and now 
maintains her high standard of civilization by an eclectic sys- 
tem, organized from the best institutions of all those from 
whom she has been in succession compelled to learn. England 
has copied from her conquerors the secret of her subjugation, 
and risen the superior of those to whom she had been com- 
pelled to submit. 

It would be impossible to furnish a description of the pre- 
cise stages by which ancient states declined from their high 
position in consequence of their rnin by conquest or domestic 
overthrow of pre-existing institutions. We may imagine the 
spectacle which followed the subjugation and sack of states and 
cities. Balbec and Palmyra, Carthage and Sidon, have be- 
queathed on sculptured slabs or mural delineations, the trains 
of prisoners and burdens of booty. The razing of cities and 
deportation of whole peoples, are familiar to all who read the 
history of those inexorable and brutal conquerors. Perhaps 
the example nearest our own times is that of Mexico, with its 
repartimientos of land and slaves among the conquerors. In 
most of these cases, however, the civilization of the conquered 
perished utterly. At this day the most learned men have 
striven with more or less success to interpret the language of a 
vanished people, while not a vestige remains of their moral or 
material system. Modern civilization has somewhat abated 
the zeal of total destruction. The English and French have 
preserved their language and industrial institutions, uotwith- 
standing their numerous civil wars and social revolutions, and the 
Southern States of the Union, though the basis of investment 
upon which their civilization depended has been repealed, have 
yet preserved a title to real property, and have still the right 
to adjust their employments and investments to the exigency 
which has befallen their people. Lt is to be observed that the 
productive power of the South has not been annihilated. The 
value invested in the slave has been, by the act of emancipa- 
tion, converted to the use of the freedman. The value created 
by this element is even greater from the advance of prices 
than formerly. It goes into different hands for distribution. 
No part of that value produced is now invested in the purchase 
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of labor. Every laborer is now his own capitalist to the 
extent of his own value. But with this diver‘ed or per- 
verted investment, society has access te the same created 
values as formerly. The problem is, what can society exchange 
against the products of this liberated and reinvested capital ? 
Society must undoubtedly readjust its occupations. It must 
reconstruct its industries. Society must devise honorable 
means by which it can, here as in other civilized communities, 
acquire and capitalize the-creations of industry, with the ap- 
proval of the producers, and without employing other than hon- 
orable means for doing so. 

If the proposition be correct, that a high standard of char- 
acter and manners can be best maintained by the fruits of a 
permanent and adequate investment of capital, then such a 
system of pursuits must be presented to the people as will 
utilize their capacities for production. Such a system will not 
only give the resources of wages to the employed; it will give 
value to the land, the ficlds they cultivate, the houses they 
inhabit, the conveyances by which they move, the professions 
which they employ, the mental culture to which they aspire, 
the recreations to which they resort. The value of production 
remaining the same, but the means of controlling that produc- 
tion having been repealed, the problem is, how shall society 
subsist upon this production by an exchange of that which will 
be regarded by the producer as satisfactory equivalent? This 
may be effected by developing, under adequate modifications, 
the energies and talent, once latent and unnecessary, but still 
adequate to the creation of this equivalent as stated. Suppose 
an English workman produce fabrie worth five pounds, it is 
instructive to observe how society will sift from him the shil- 
lings and pence of which this sum is composed, and this with 
the cheerful acquiescence of the workman. He may distribute 
his earning, according to the scale of his social wants or tastes, 
among his landlord, merchant, butcher, baker, seamstress, 
washerwoman, the teacher of his children, his clergyman, phy- 
sician, the capitalist-broker, who discounted his gains in ad- 
vance; he may solace himself with the spectacle of a theatre ; 
or, if drawn into some violation of a corporate ordinance, be 
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may contribute somewhat to the fees of the officer who arrests, 
or the attorney who defends him. Society, established upon 
the basis of free labor, must organize such a system of exchange 
that the earnings resulting from the different species of labor, 
shall be absorbed by exchange of social services, so to speak, 
leaving whatsoever balance may remain to be capitalized for 
the maintenance of those who do not resort to rade labor, but 
give their leisure either to illustrate society or to compensate 
those who do. 

Southern society, since the cataclysm to which we have 
adverted, has lost this capacity of equivalent exchange. This 
must be regained and placed on the same footing as elsewhere. 
A valued octogenarian triend was at school with the children of 
distinguished refugees from France, and well remembers to have 
seen such men as Tallyrand, General Moreau, Dupont, De Ne- 
mours, and other eminent immigrauts of the French revolution. 
He witnessed the energy with which those illustrious and refined 
persons betook themselves to unwonted industries. The cele- 
brated Dupont powder mill was founded on this transition. 
One of the most intellectual of these titled ladies sold vege- 
tables of her own culture. Our own Judge Marshall patron. 
ized a French refugee, from whom he took lessons in dancing. 
Another noble exile entered the orchestra with his violin, and 
earned a liberal subsistence by the exercise of a talent which 
his former wealth enabled him to cultivite. These industrial 
reminiscences are confirmed by the European experience of the 
same capacity in an impoverished nobility to maintain ‘their 
standard by adopted industries. All are familiar with the 
establishment of certain industries in England by the refugees 
from the religious persecutions in France. The Minister of 
France, who announced to Frederick the Great the accession 
of Louis XV to the throne of France, proffered the offices of 
his master in any object in which his master might be inter- 
ested. “I know of no services His Majesty can render me,” 
replied Frederick, ‘“ unless he shall revoke another Edict of 
Nantes.” 

In this he alluded to the valuable aid afforded Prussia by the 
mecbhanies and men of science who had taken refuge in Prussia 
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after that event, and who aided in establishing that change in 
the industries to which the German Empire owes so much of 
its greatness. It may be added that Russia has realized the 
necessity of paying tribute to progress. The visit of Czar 
Peter to the shipyards of Europe, the invitation given by his 
successors to the engineers and mechanics of Europe and 
America, has resulted from the same cause. The emancipa- 
tion of the serf has added greatly to the national energies. 
The commercial and strategetic system of railroads, the splen- 
did campaigns of Khiva and Bulgaria, the manufacture of all 
national necessaries, with the exportation of grain and hemp, 
which distinguished the progress of modern Russia, have all 
resulted trom the same necessity of varying the national indus- 
tries, advancing the national credit, and maintaining her posi- 
tion in the front rank of modern nations. 

This development of industry and of investment does not 
merely maintain and elevate the social standard of States, but 
it furnishes the only means under our republican and represen- 
tative system by which we can preserve our political honor. 
We are still proud of the term sovereignty, and it is usual to 
dispute whether sovereignty can be predicated of a power 
qualified by the concession of any one attribute of supreme 
power. But whether this be so or not, sovereignty cannot cer- 
tainly be affirmed of a power which depends for its exercise on 
the assent of any other authority. Sovereigns have been, and 
indeed still are, supreme at liome, yet standing in awe of other 
sovereigns. Montezuma, in the presence of Cortes; Lear, 
under the control of his perfidious daughters; the kings be- 
fore Napoleon at Tilsit; the small sovereigns of the Gerolstein 
class, who had to negotiate a treaty with a neighboring sover- 
eign to try the range of a piece of ordnance, not having them- 
selves a sufficient extent of territory for the experiment; the 
thirty kings whose thumbs and toes had been cut off, and who 
‘“‘ gathered their meat” under the table of their Assyrian con- 
querer—were sovereigns, all of them. 

Some of the States of the South, which maintained separate 
sovereignty, with the right to judge of the supremacy, have 
since the decision of the war acquiesced in the paramount 
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authority of the Federal government to decide continental 
questions involving State supremacy. Thus, Virginia, in a case 
of alleged violation of her reserved rights in the arrest of a 
State judge by a Federal judge, has instructed her attorney 
general to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Louisiana permits a Federal judge to prohibit. officers of the 
State from executing a law of the State. The people of these 
States may entertain the same opinions of the nature of the 
government as formerly, but the right of the sovereign has 
been qualified by the want of ability to execute it. At last, 
the sovereignty of a State can alone be affirmed of a govern- 
ment which can enforce its own construction of its own acts, 
without the assent, and even against the opposition of any 
other. Nor need we go back to antiquity or cross the ocean 
for examples of that which we assert. The abstract rights of 
Delaware, or of Kansas, are the same with those of New York 
or Pennsylvania ; yet, if these two great States would ‘stand 
back to back in a struggle for any one of their rights, the 
struggle would embarass, if it did not arrest, the operations 
of the Federal government, while either of the smaller States 
would be put in the guard house for disorderly conduct. The 
Constitution of the United States has by no means changed 
the arbitrament of disputed treaties among sovereigns. It has 
still the supreme ability to enforce a constitution. This 
supreme ability is represented by numbers organized in repre- 
sentative, judicial and executive departments. The equivalent 
and co-efficient of power under the Federal Constitution is 
numbers. <A State, therefore, which possesses numbers, mani- 
fests a power of constitutional construction according to its 
co-proportion of national representation. The possession or 
acquisition of this element of power depends on the compara- 


tive inducements which the several States can offer to the resi- | 
dents to remain, or to the emigrant to resort to their State. Sup- | 
pose we illustrate the manner in which this acquisition of numer- | 
ical power has affected the political rights of the several States of | 


the Union. At the formation of the Federal government in 
1790, the Southern States had just one-half of the representa- 
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jority in the Senate. The whole population of the South, 
black and white, was then greater than that of the North, 
though, in consequence of the limitation of slave representa- 
tives, the number of members of Congress was about 
equal. When the population of the several States shall 
be represented in the House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the census of 1880, assuming the same ratio of 
increase in .the several States and Territories dur- 
ing the present decade as in the last, we should have an 
approximate population of 46,302,570. Of this population the 
former slave States will have about 18,446,274, or about forty 
per cent., or a proportionate representation in the electoral col- 
lege and House of Representatives. Should we deduct such 
States as Missouri, Kentucky and Louisiana, whose interests 
are rathern Western than Southern, the influence of these 
States would be reduced to perhaps less than thirty per vent. 
of the representative vote. Should the madness or injustice of 
party lead to the cancellation of the negro ratio, there might 
be even a greater diminution of relative sectional influences. 
When we regard the representation of the States in the 
Senate, the doctrine of an equal and sovereign statehood will 
begin to tell fearfully against the Southern States. Of the 
present thirty-eight States, we have but fourteen, or something 
less than forty per cent. of the vote. It must not be forgotten 
that there stand on the threshold of the Union eleven Terri- 
tories rapidly filling up by emigration, whose admission is 
inevitable. The accession, raising the number of States to 
forty-nine, will reduce the power of the Southern States to 
twenty-seven per cent., or littke more than one-third of the 
legislative power in one house, with a little more than one- 
fourth in the other. Nor may we expect to escape this pro- 
gressive supremacy of one part of the Union. It has been 
caused by the extraordinary inducements offered by the indus- 
tries and improvements of the Western region. In 1790 the 
total population of the Union was 3,231,930; adding the nomi- 
nal increase of 1.38 per cent. per annum, it should be in 1880, 
15,651,930. It may be, however, estimated at 46,302,570. It 
thus appears that about seventy per cent. of the present popu- 
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lation is due to immigration, since the establishment of the 
Union. Of course much of this immigration has fallen within 
the Southern States ; but within the last year there has arrived 
in the ports of the United States 157,776, of which but ten per 
cent. have sought the Southern States, classing Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Maryland among them. The political and commer- 
cial affiliation of this population can not be doubtful. From 
this reasoning, and the facts adduced in its support, is it not 
obvious that the glorious galaxy of States, which in effect 
founded the Union and directed its earlier action, can not much 
longer be regarded as a controlling section of the Union? Is 
it not plain that with the development in new territories of 
production and of commerce, the Union is separating itself into 
new associations of assimilated interests? Do we not see that 
the Southern States are fast receding from the position of a 
controlling section, are becoming but a group of States? This 
tendency must be arrested. This indurated organism of ideas, 
applicable alone to a peculiar and irrevocable past, must be 
buried in the catacombs of the unavailable. There must be a 
large stone rolled against this door of its sepulture. There 
must be a new path of departure marked out, and the Southern 
people must follow it. 

1. All issues irrelevant to the future progress and harmony 
of the South in the Union must be discarded and eliminated. 

2. There must be a new schedule of industries published, 
under which all the energy of all the people may be employed, 
and capital accumulated adequate to the maintenance of the 
brightest standard of honor and intellect which the South has 
ever known. 

To achieve the first of these objects, there must be studious 
avoidance of all discussions which tend to revive the sectional 
separation of the past. There must be a sedulous study of the 
progress of abstract and actual science as it exists in Europe. 
It need not be taken second-handed from the States of the 
North, who have themselves copied from abroad. Let our 
young men study mathematics and chemistry in France, manu- 
factures in Germany and England, commerce and navigation in 
England, with literature and the fine arts in the best schools 
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of all these countries. Let us have an eclectic progress founded 
on the best examples of modern civilization. To give effect to 
this general idea will require a system of polytechnical instruc- 
tion. The same features which have been adopted in the course 
of instruction in the universities of Virginia, and of Washing- 
ton and Lee, should be extended to all ether institutions in the 
South. 

With such an adjustment of our industrial system, the ex- 
hausting drain of immigration may be arrested. With such a 
means of accumulated and funded investment, the intelligence, 
refinement and influence of our people will be revived and 
maintained, and the Southern people will again take their 
stand, if not at the head of the column of States, at least the 
equals among those who do. 


Art. 1V.—ON TO SONORA! 


Though we have no purpose to advocate the acquisition of 
adjacent territory by indirection or violence, there can be no 
wrong in foreseeing that the commerce of the United States 
may expand into such neighboring provinces as Manitoba and 
Sonora. Let it not be thought that this expansion is too far 
off to be regarded by the present business generation. There 
are men now living who remember how far off Texas seemed to 
be when the adventurous spirits, who agitated for its freedom, 
made their headquarters aud drew the means of success from 
the city of New Orleans. The railroads now under construe- 
tion will very soon bring Sonora much nearer to our own mer- 
chants than Texas was in the days of the pack mule and the 
stage coach. There can be no doubt that the latitude and de- 
parture of travel will be caleulated on land as at sea, and the 
railway will trace its line with almost as much directness on 
the one medium as the other. If we take New Orleans as a 
point of departure, the port of Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia as a point of destination, the distance will be twenty- 
one geographical degrees, or, with a moderate percentage for 

dstowr, 1,509 miles. Tais distarss, with a san nit divids of 
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2,200 feet, will present little curvature and moderate gradients, 
and may be run at an average of three and half hours to the 
hundred miles, or in fifty hours from New Orleans. Such is 
the time, more or less, that separates New Orleans from the 
shores of the Pacific, and traversés not only Texas with its 
cotton, wheat and cattle, but the great province of Sonora, of 
which we propose, in the following pages, to publish a deserip- 
tion. We premise that this description has been translated in 
this city, from Spanish into English, it is believed for the first 
time, of a work upon the geography and statistics of Sonora, 
written by General Jose Maria Perez Hernandez, and published 
in 1875 in the city of Mexico. We commend it to our readers 
as the most modern and authentic description of the country 
which ia accessible. In the extracts which follow we have con- 
fined ourselves to the substance most useful to the statesman 
and pioneer who may consider the possibility of the develop- 
ment or acquisition of Sonora by purchase.  [Ep. REVIEW.] 





SONORA. 
{From the Spanish of General José Maria Perez Hernandez. | 
CHAPTER I. 
ETYMOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


I. Upon the etymology of the word Sonora, there is no agree- 
ment among historians nor in ancient accounts. Some say that 
it comes from * Senora,” substituting “ i” for “n” to form the 
present Sonora. Others express the opinion that the conquer- 
ors heard one of the caciques denominate thus an extebsive 
valley of more than sixty leagues. The third suppose that the 
primitive inhabitants called the territory Sanora, wishing to 
unite in one term the richness of the soil with the sonorousness 
of the metal, gold, so abundant in those parts. The fourth, 
among them especially an anonymous Jesuit writer of the 18th 
century (1730), surmised that the word was taken from the ex- 
pression Sonot or Sonota, signifying *‘ house or hut formed of 
leaves of the Indian corn,” adjoining a pool of muddy water, 
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the pronunciation of which being disagreeable to the Spaniards, 
they called the province Sonora. 

For our part we incline to believe that the word Sonota is 
that which gave rise to the present term, Sonora; considering 
the peculiar genius of the Opata and Pima idioms, and the cus- 
toms of the conquerors to corrupt the names which they could 
not pronounce. 

II. The origin of the first inhabitants of Sonora is lost in the 
obscurity of ages, and the richest and most prolific imagination 
loses itself in the confusion of conjectures, more or less founded, 
regarding the condition of the numerous and diverse tribes 
which formerly inhabited this soil, so favored by the hand of 
the Creator. But if itis an undoubted fact that Aztlan was 
situated north of the Gulf of California, 900 leagues from the 
valley of Anahuac—that is to say that the lands of Sonora and 
Sinaloa met at les: than 200 leagues from the point mentioned 
and that the Sonoranese and the Sinaloanese owe their origin, 
in a great measure, to one of the Nahuatlacas families, or some 
subdivision of them, they must have sprung from Aztlan. 
This is the more probable because twenty leagues below the 
confluence of the rivers Gila and San Pedro, on land belong- 
ing to the State upon the left bank, are seen vestiges of an ex- 
tensive edifice and surroundings of moats or broad trenches, 
apparently for defense, which the Indians have always called 
‘the great house of Moctezuma,” a place noted since the epoch 
of the conquest of this part of the country of the abode of the 
migratory Aztecs, aud from which they were supposed to have 
passed to Hueicolhuacan, now Culiacan, crossing the meun- 
tains of Taraliumara and separating three years afterwards in 
Chicomoztoc, a place situated nine leagues tothe south of Zac- 
atecas, at which spot still exist the ruins of a grand edifice. 

The division of the Nahuatlacas, which is supposed to have 
tarried in Sonora and Sinaloa, increased in numbers and held 
possession of the territory, which did not, however, at that 
time, comprise the whole of the extensive region now called 
Sonora, having been greatly enlarged during the Spanish dom- 
ination. 

Il]. Its boundaries at the time of the conquest, as appears 
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from the ancient manuscripts of the Jesuits, were: North, the 
river Gila; east, the Sierra Madre ; southeast, the province of 
Ostimura, and west, the Pimico sea, or Gulf of California ; 
namely, three-fourths of the territory now composing the dis. 
trict of Guaymas and all of Alamos as far as the Rio del 
Fuerte. 

There are opinions revealing a profound wisdom, a judicious 
analysis, a boundless thought which we respect and even ven- 
erate, so to say, which attempt to demonstrate that the Aztecs 
were neither the progenitors of the Sonorese and Sinaloan 
families. nor a great mass crossing rapidly through these 
regions; such opinions being based upon the testimony of the 
great buildings which are met a little below the confluence of 
the San Pedro and Gila rivers; for, say those who uphold 
these views (and thus far the argument is admissible), a wan- 
dering people do not erect solid buildings nor establish the 
foundations of a growing civilization. 

We would cheerfully accept this respectable opinion did we 
not favor this contrary one, namely: “The Aztec nation left 
their native lands by accident and without settled directions, 
and each point which they reached where they met the ele- 
ments of livelihood and power they judged to be the end of 
their journey ; therefore they built those solid structures the 
contemplation of whose vestiges now causes so much perplexity.”’ 

This argument has impelled us to believe that the remnants 
of these Nahuatlan families which did not abandon the place 
are the progenitors of the people inhabiting Sonora and Sin- 
aloa. And in confirmation of this belief we have the tradition 
preserved by the old people of the tribe of O’Pata concerning 
the passage of the Aztecs, of whom they assert that “ many 
families becoming tired of so lengthened a journey, remained 
by the pond of Sonora, and began to occupy the plains, valleys 
and meadows of its rivers; and that of these families was 
formed the populous nation, O’Pata, preserving until the pres- 
ent time in its idiom many words of the Mexican language.” 

IV. This portion of the Mexican territory—without question 
its most metalliferous part—was discovered by Marcas Nisa, in 
1539, who gave an exaggerated account of it. to the viceroy, 
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Don Antonio de Mendoza, which induced him to send out, in 
1540, two exploring expeditions, one by land (in which the 
same Nisa took part) under command of the governor of New 
Gallecia (Jalisco), Dou Francisco Vasquez Coronado, and the 
other by sea, commanded by Don Fernando de Alcaran. 

Both chiefs carried orders to communicate with and aid each 
other. The fleet took the Pacific coast of California, sailing as 
far as the forty-fourth degree, and it not being possible to get 
news of the land expedition, cruised along the coast and cast 
anchor at the port of Acapulco, nearly at the close of the same 
year. 

Vasquez Coronado ventured with his force as far as the 
thirtieth degree, and, proceeding thence northwest with the 
direction of the coast as far as the thirty-second degree, found 
a town which the natives called Figuer, a place in which he 
remained some time in hopes, no douht, of getting news of the 
fleet. 

After some days the natives of Figuer, to prevent his settle- 
ment in the place, informed the Spaniard that beyond some 
high mountains not far distant might be dimly seen vast popu- 
lated lands. Influenced by this information, he consulted with 
some of his followers, ascended the mountains and satisfied 
himself of its truth. Then he dispatched able spies toward 
the new lands, who informed him on their return that it con- 
tained houses of two and three stories, many warriors, laborers 
and men of property. 

Upon this report he sent, under guard, a commission, by the 
way of New Gallicia, to the viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza, 
to whom he represented the richness and fertility of the terri- 
tory he had just discovered, begging him to increase his armed 
force in order to accomplish its conquest. For along time he 
awaited the solicited aid, suffering all kinds of hardships, pri- 
vations and risks, then dispatched a second message, again 
without success, and finally, after innumerable difficulties, and 
almost at the moment when Alvarado ought to be on the spot, 
he succeeded in extricating himself from his perilous position. 
But Alvarado had perished, as we shall see afterward, and 
Vasquez Coronado reached New Gallicia, without having 
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obtained any advantage from an expedition which had cost the 
royal treasury $300,000, the viceroy $80,000, private individuals 
$120,000 and the adventurer himself over $150,000; a total of 
over $650,000. 

V. On hearing the account of the two messengers sent by 
Vasquez, confirming that of Nisa, without his exaggerations, 
which accounts were sustained by those of Juan Nunez Cabeza 
de Vaca and others, missing soldiers of the expedition of Para- 
filo de Narvaez who had traversed the country from Florida to 
Sonora and Sinaloa, the news of the astonishing richness of the 
territory spread throughout and beyond the vice royalty to 
such an extent that the enterprising governor of Gautemala, 
Don Pedro Alvarado, solicited and obtained from the Emperor 
Charles V, of Germany, of Spain (1), letters patent to arm an 
expedition for discovery and conquest. 

Alvarado prepared twelve vessels, embarked in them 800 
Spanish foot soldiers, 150 horses, some artillery, munitions and 
provisions, and put to sea from Realjo, on the coast of Guate- 
mala, toward New Gallicia. He disembarked at the port of 
Navidad, and Don Juan Fernandez de Haro, who was in autho- 
rity in the town of Purification, informed the viceroy and the 
governor of Guadalajara of his arrival. In an interview that 
followed between the latter and Alvarado, conditions were 
agreed upon, among which was the aiding of Vasquez Coron- 
ado, after which Alvarado returned to the squadron. Just as 
he was on the point of starting he learned of the formidable 
insurrection of New Gallicia, and received official dispatches 
from the acting governor, Don Christobal de Onate, demanding 
assistance in the King’s name. Alvarado disembarked with 
all his people, left 300 men in care of the fleet, and departed 
for Guadalajara, which was besieged by the insurgents. 

In one of the sorties of the resolute conqueror in pursuit of 
the rebels, in the attack which he made on the Miston de No- 
chitlan, where they had fortified themselves, it became neces- 
sary to undertake a retreat. Alvarado was one of those who 
protected the rear guard. He was riding beside Baltazar de 
Montoya, a notary accompanying the expedition, when the 
horse of the latter lost its footing and fell to the foot of the 
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precipice, dragging in its fall the conqueror, bruised and man- 
gled. His people took him up and caried him to Guadalajara, 
where he made his will before the notary public, Diego Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, and died on the fourth of July, 1551. Thus 
ended, unsuccessfully, the second expedition against Sonora 
and for the relief of Vasquez Coronado, costing to the royal 
treasury $500,000, to the Viceroy Mendoza $40,000, and to 
Alvarado $300,000—in all $840,000. Vasquez Coronado arrived 
at New Gallicia in November, and went thence to Mexico. 

VI. In 1556 Don Francisco Ibarra was commissioned by the 
viceroy, Don Louis de Velasco, for the conquest of Sonora and 
Sinaloa. He was the second who succeeded in crossing the 
elevated summits of the Tarahumara mountains ; founded some 
strongholds for the protection of the Spanish colonists, and 
was preparing to work the various mines and to cultivate the 
land, when he was obliged to retrace his steps on account of 
the insurrection in the province of Chametla. This attempt 
cost more than $100,000, [barra spending in it a great part or 
his fortune. 

VII. In 1570 Don Fernando de Bazan undertook a fourth 
expedition, in which he spent more than $300,000 without any 
profit. 

VIIL. In 1590, by patent from Philip I1, at the request of 
San Francisco de Borgia, General of the order of Jesus, the 
spiritual conquest of the provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa was 
granted the regulars of his society, and although assurances 
were given that the work would not press heavy upon the royal 
treasury, the result was that between the missionaries, the colo- 
nists and the troops, more than $8,000,000 were consumed 
between 1591 and 1596, and that whatever was accomplished 
toward the conquest of the territory was due to the active aid 
of Sebastian Viscanio, who afterward retired with a great part 
of his force. 

IX. In 1616, Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova being viceroy, 
and Don Gaspar de Alvear governor of Sinaloa and New Bis- 
caya (Durango and Chihuahua), those provinces revolted, and 
their tribes, united with the warlike nation of Tepehuames, 
spread ov all sides fire, desolation and death ;.nor were. the 
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heroic efforts of the garrison troops sent to New Gallicia, 
aided by the extreme measures of the colonists whose families, 
property and lives were in constant danger of destruction, 
sufficient to repress them. This sanguinary and exterminating 
insurrection, in which many missionaries likewise perished, 
lasted two years; until some companies of marines sent to 
Sonora succeeded in re-establishing order and peace. 

X. In 1638 the regulars of the Society of Jesus again took 
charge of ‘he civil and religious education of the natives, and 
Reverend Father Bartolome Castano, being appointed superior, 
with the aid of several of his companions, founded several 
villages and missionary stations, among them Nicozari, Populo, 
Caborca and others. 

XI. Notwithstanding these settlements, the conqueror com- 
prehended well the necessity of repelling the frequent incur- 
sions of the Apaches and Comanches, Indian tribes incapable 
by nature of civilization. For this purpose five garrisons were 
established, namely: Visani, San Felipe, Horeacitas, Coro de 
Gauchi and Buena Vista. 

XIL. In 1730, Sonora, subjected by means of the missions to a 
theocracy, found herself divided into four rectorships, compris- 
ing sixty-six towns, governed by twenty-four missionaries. 

XILL. In 1744, the Reverend Father Jacobo Sedelmair made 
a reconnoissance toward the north of the province with the 
object of reducing to submission certain Indian tribes, in which 
he only partially succeeded. From 1709 to 1772, the theocratic 
influence prevailed in the province, and under the spiritual 
direction of Propaganda Fide ot the Cross of Queretaro, known 
by the name otf Gaudalupanos, sixteen missions were estab- 
lished, comprising over thirty towns and villages and over 6000 
inhabitants. The mission of San Francisco de Borgia compre- 
hended seven districts with seven missionaries. The four 
towns beyond the Sierra were called nebomes bajos, and the 
three within the Sierras nebome altas. 

The governors of the western provinces assumed various de- 


nominations, but this served in no respect to better their sad 


political condition; neither did the more or less power with 
which they were invested. The barbarians continued, as they 
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still do, their system of destruction, and nothiug sufficed to 
satiate their savage malevolence and their thirst for blood. 

XIV. Roused to hostilities by the continued depredations of 
the barbarians, the inhabitants in 1765, applied to the viceroy, 
the Marquis of Croix, for the help of troops, and, notwith- 
standing the many hindrances which embarrassed him at the 
time, he sent out a military expedition with $200,000 collected 
by the merchants and some private geutlemen of Mexico. 

The expedition reached Sonora, under the command of the 
surveyor of the viceroyship, Don José de Galvez, who, as chief, 
maintained a determined war against the savages, until, in 
1771, pursued and pressed from the more populated districts 
to the roughest and most craggy spots, they took refuge in 
their movable villages, which they frequently abandoned to 
fall upon the camp, buildings, and the small towns, commit- 
ting all sorts of crimes. 

This well directed campaign gained Signor Galvez the title 
of Marquis of Sonora, and afterwards that of Castilla. 

XV. At this period the boundaries of Sonora were: on the 
north the river Gila, south Sinaloa, the Rio del Fuerte serving 
as the terminus, east the Tarahumaras, and west the sea of 
Cortes. [ts extent was 138 leagues in length and 122 in breadth. 
Its ancient capital was the town of Sonora, adjoining mines of 
gold and silver, and dedicated to Sct. John the Baptist. 


XVI. Sonora remained, like the whole country, under colo- 
nial rule, governed by viceroys, and sometimes by special pro- 
vineial governors, until the accomplishment of our independence 
in 1821, when by resolution of the thirtieth of November, that 
same year, San Augustin de Iturbide resolved to appoint Don 
Anastasio Bustamente captain-general of the eastern and west- 
ern provinces of the interior, of which place he did not succeed 
in taking official possession. 

The provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa became a free, sov- 
ereign and independent State, as regards its internal rules, on 
the thirty-first of January, 1524, in conformity with article seven 
of the constitutive act of the federation, contirmed by article 
tive of the general coustitution, sanctioned and promulgated on 
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the fourth of October, the same year. They were divided to 
form two States, Sonora and Sinaloa, on the thirteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1830, since which time they have remained independent 
States. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SITUATION, LIMITS, EXTENT, PHYSICAL ASPECT AND CLIMATE. 


1. The State of Sonora extends from 26 degrees, 39 minutes 
und 41 seconds to 32 degrees 25 minutes north latitude, and 
from 9 degrees 19 minutes to 15 degrees, 49 minutes and 52 
seconds longitude west of the meridian of Mexico. 

Il. The boundaries are: north, the United States of America, 
from which it is separated by the boundary line between that 
republic and ours, established by the treaty of Mesilla, Decem- 
ber 30, 1853, and ratified afterward by both governments ; 
south by the Rio del Fuerte, separating it from Sinaloa; east 
by the Sierra Madre range, separating it from Chihuahua; and 
west by the Gulf of California and the Colorado river. 

Ill. The beneficent hand of omnipotence has not only abun- 
dantly enriched the soil of Sonora with metals, but has lavished 
upon it a fertility and beauty enviable in truth by many States 
of civilized Europe. 

Its eastern portion comprises the grand range of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, on whose elevated summits and sloping sides 
tower huge pines, beautiful firs, and odoriferous cedars (com- 
mon and those of Lebanon), which, mingling with vigorous 
live-oaks and the mighty Druid oaks, form gigantic groups of 
silent spectators, contemplating the grandeur of the basaltic 
rocks, the perfection of the marbles and perphyry, the extracr- 
dinary magnitude of the grains of gold, and the enormous 
masses of virgin silver, found almost on the surface of the 
earth, to compensate the toil and labor of those who seek in 
occupation without degradation, the gifts which prodigal na- 
ture lavishes upon her sons. 

The western portion contains plains and small valleys formed 
by slightly elevated ridges, or by hilly stretches of short ex- 
tent. In these are met the garamhulla, (semi-tropical plant) 
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the prairie grape, and the wild grape, whose clinging branches 
mingle with the Brazil wood tree, the sago palm, the logwood, 
the silk-cotton tree, the ebony, the mahogany and other rich 
variegated woods for building and cabinet making. 

The rivers, large and small, cross the country in all direc- 
tions, form broad and narrow ribbons of shining silver, spread- 
ing on all sides life, animation and abundance, fructifying a 
ripe and vigorous agriculture, compensating the toil of the 
laborer, who raises one hundred, two hundred and even three 
hundred fold. 

The ravines and glens adjoining the gigantic chain of the 
Tarahumaras, abounding with exquisite woods; the gushing 
fountains, the crystal rivulets; the aromatic and medicinal 
plants, the multiplicity of beautiful and musical birds; great 
numbers of fierce and tameable quadrupeds, the spreading and 
succulent pastures, always fresh and verdant, all present poetic 
and sublime pictures, equaling the landscapes of Scotland or 
of Cevennes in France. 

The torrid strand of the Pimico sea, with its cocoanut trees, 
its sugared pines, its melons, its delicate pears and mangoes, 
ripened by balmy breezes blowing over orange and lemon 
trees, whose whiteness shines out like ermine upon a glistening 
bed of emeralds, serves to complete the grandeur of the nat- 
ural picture of Sonora. No pen is eloquent enough to describe 
fitly such grace, such beauty, such exquisite perfection. 

IV. The climate of Sonora is rather hot than temperate, 
especially from the banks of the Colorado river to those of the 
Yaqui, in the litoral formed by their coasts. It is hot also in 
the valleys of Yacupeta, Ponida, Nuri, Movas and the river 
Chico; likewise in those of Oposura, Sonora, and other places 
bordering on the Gulf of California. The rest of the State is 
temperate in some parts, in others cold, especially in the nights 
of winter (January and February), the sharp winds blow and 
the fine rains fall, called in Jalapa aquas nievas, and in Sonora 
equipatus, accompanied by the white and tufted snow, covering 
the soil with a delicate sheet. 

The greater part of the snow that falls on the heights in the 
centre of the State, melts and descends to the valleys to form 
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pools of standing water which remain for days; in some places 
they congeal and remain for months. 

V. Except in the Primeria Alta (High Primacy, a district in 
the north, so named in the days of ecclesiastic rule), Sonora 
has no local maladies. The most frequent is the small-pox, 
which is usually mortal, but seldom epidemic, except at long 
intervals. Generally, the State is healthful. 

VL. The medium duration of life among the natives is sev- 
enty to seventy-five years, and among those not born in the 
territory sixty to sixty-five; but there are many cases among 
both classes of life much more prolonged. Its prevailing winds 
are very pure; there are no stagnant waters nor marshy lands 
sending forth foul emanations to poison the atmosphere. The 
vast territory of the State is, therefore, most salubrious. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS AND WEALTH. 


I. That portion of Sonora called Primeria Alta is the most 
fertile portion of the State. Nevertheless, in no part of it can 
the agriculturist complain of not being remunerated for his 
labor, since, as has been already said, he often obtains crops in 
the ratio of three hundred fold. 

Sonora, it will be uuderstood, is rich not in metals only, but 
in the three natural kingdoms—vegetable, animal and mineral. 

Il. Among the products of the vegetable kingdom are wheat, 
maize, beans and peas of different kinds, lentils and rice. The 
bean in some places degenerates into an inferior kind, called by 
the natives topari. The leguminous plants cultivated are cab- 
bages of various kinds, which likewise degenerate in some 
places, lettuce, carrots, celery, onions, sorrel, endives, 
garlic, asparagus, turnips, cauliflower, chayote, tomato and 
pumpkins of various kinds. In the way of fruits, as it enjoys 
various temperatures, there are pineapples, oranges, sweet and 
sour; lemons, likewise sweet and sour; shaddocks, citrons, 
limes, cocoanuts, dates, chirimoyas (a most delicious fruit), 

ananas or custard apples, bananas and plantains of various kinds, 
plums, muskmelons, watermelons, grapes, wild and cultivated, 
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strawberries, pears of different kinds, Mexican apples, quinces, 
pomegranates, colorado mammees, peaches, apricots, guavas, 
figs, blackberries, tamarisks, garumbullas, and many other 
kinds. 

As for pasturage, barley, lucerne, the leaves of the maize, 
grasses of Para and Guinea, wild oats, and a multitude of other 
kinds of grains and grasses serve as pasturage and fodder for 
cattle, sheep, mules and horses. 

The timber consists of the white and red pine tree, the silver 
tree (a kind of fir), the white cedar, the juniper sabina, the 
willow, poplar. cypress, sandalwood, acacias of various kinds, 
lignum vite, walnut, mulberry, balsam of tolu, rose, ebony, 
mahogany, Brazilwood (much esteemed for the hardness and 
firmness of its wood), Bombay ceiba, acana, aloe, quiebra, oaks 
of different kinds, and a multitude more. 

Its odoriferous and medicinal plants are balm, wormwood, 
coriander, maiden’s hair, borage, anise, cumin, dwarf fig, gilt- 
head, thyme, sweet majoram, laurel, salvia, rosemary, rue, 
succory, linseed, mustard, parsley, hemlock, pennyroyal, clover, 
piony. Malmsey grape, cebolla albarrana. In addition to its 
sarsaparilla and sassafras, may be counted more than a thou- 
sand plants known by the natives which contribute to the cure 
of various diseases, and others which are the true antidotes 
against the stings and bites of poisonous insects and reptiles, 
such as the coluber and guaco. 

Cotton is raised, although vot until the seed has been two 
years in the ground. it is liable to be destroyed by an insect 
which attacks the root. The American aloe, the mezel hene- 
quin and leguguilla, whose fibres are excellent for cordage, all 
grow luxuriantly. Of oleaginous products are the olive, the 
American earth nut, the sessamum orientale, lime-leaved sage, 
linseed, coleseed and biquerilla. Among the gum yielding are 
found the dragon tree, the gum mesquita (equal to gum Arabic), 
turpentine, gum guaiacum and caoutchouc. 

Among the tubers are the common potato, the sweet potato, 
white, yellow and mulberry colored ; the yam, the jicama, and 
many other farinaceous roots. 

Its flora is so extensive and varied that an adequate descrip- 
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tion of it is quite beyond the limits of an elementary work. 
Suffice it to mention a few of the more exquisite flowers, viz: 
the pink, rose of Castile, rose of Jericho, dahlia, camelia, jas- 
min, violet, tuberose, iris, pebete (an aromatic plant), larkspur, 
rose-bay, gilliflower, plumbago, honeysuckle and everlasting. 

The sugar cane may likewise be mentioned, of which is made 
sugar, piloncillo and brandy, the latter in small quantites ; also 
the mezcal plant, from which is extracted the wine of that 
name. 

Ill. Animal Kingdom.—The beautiful though narrow valleys, 
the highlands, ridges, glens and dales of Sonora are favorable 
to the production and increase of the animal kingdom, so that 
cattle, in its succulent and nutritious pastures, grow rapidly 
and increase abundantly, as do the sheep on its plains; but in 
the mountainous places the brambles and thorns injure them 
and prevent their rapid increase, causing many flocks to suffer 
and perish. 

There are herds of horned cattle, swine, asses, mules and 
horses. The iast are very strong and beautiful. 

Among the domestic birds are hens, turkeys, pigeons, geese, 
China and Guinea fowls. Among the musical are the zen- 
zoutle (a bird resembling the nightingale), the trumpet of the 
forest, the canary, linnet, nightingale and calendar lark. There 
are also the cardinal, gold-hammer, doves of different kinds, 
sparrows, and the beautiful colibus, known also as the humming 
bird. Of the talking birds there are the parrot, the magpie, 
the paroquet, the exquisite mocking-bird, and the macaw. 

Conspicuous among birds of prey is the Mexican eagle, 
although now it is not very common; others are the royal 
eagle, the small eagle, the sparrow-hawk, the raven, owl, peli- 
can, buzzard and osprey. 

Chief among water fowl are geese, cranes, sea_ gulls, 
herons—white, roseate and brown; while among game may be 
counted partridges, quails, wild turkeys, pheasants, widgeons— 
a species of duck—and prairie chickens. 

The quadrupeds of chase are the deer, rabbit, hare, wild 
boar, bear, the Mexican bull, buffalo, chamois and wild sheep. 

_The amphibious .animals. are the otter, water dog, lizard | 
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crocodile and aligator; the last two, however, are not very 
numerous. There are, moreover, beautiful beavers on the banks 
of the Colorado and Mayo rivers. 

injurious to the sown seed are the wild boar, badger, squir- 
rel, the coyote (a kind of wolf), fox and porcupine. 

In the forests roam wild beasts, such as the lion (although 
without beauty and courage like the African), the leopard, 
tiger, panther, ounce, mountain cat, wolf and wild boar. 

Its reptiles are rattlesnakes. vipers, huge rats, the coral 
colored snake, scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, lizards and 
chameleons. 

Insects —Ants, bees and wasps. 

Fish are abundant in Sonora, its rivers and coasts swarming 
with bonito (a fish resembling the tunny), salmon, trout, lisa, 
shrimp and other kinds exquisite to the taste. 

On its coast sometimes occurs pear] diving, and ambergris is 
gathered. Cetacea, crustacea, mollusks and zoéphites abound, 
as do likewise white coral and exquisite shells. 


Art. V—THE WESTERN IRON TRADE. 


| The eminent authors of the American system would be sur- 
prised, if now on earth, to find all their magnificent predictions 
fulfilled, but not by the precise process upon which they had 
relied for the production of American manufactures. American 
farmers and railroads have perhaps achieved, in a great degree, 
this extraordinary perfection of American fabrics. It is the 
cheapness of food and the facility of manipulation, which have 
attracted from Europe the capital and skill engaged in our 
home production of manufacturing. It may be mentioned, in 
support of this vicw, that the skilled workmen and workwomen 
immigrating to the United States have averaged, for the last 
twenty-five years, fully 25,000 perannum. This imported skill, 
this abundance of food and material, with the ingenious appli- 
cation of machinery and chemical process, has done even more 
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than the high rates of duties for which Henry Clay and Henry 
Carey so strenuously contended. To have sprung by a bound 
to the frent rank of manufacturing countries is an extraor- 
dinary achievement, and by what means or by what combina- 
tion of agencies this may have been effected, the result is none 
the less astonishing. Among the most remarkable effects of 
transporting the European workman to the food and raw ma- 
terial of America, has been the erection of the iron interest in 
the Western States and especially in the great cities of St. 
Louis and Chicago. We make this preface to prepare for an 
article on the iron trade from the pen of W. D. Nixon, Esq., of 
Chicago, one of the ablest statisticians of the West, and while 
the facts are fresh and interesting, the locality from which this 
article has emanated is not unworthy of attention by Southern 
men. The workshops and tactories of Europe and the Kast are 
gravitating to the great elements in which the Valley of the 
Mississippi abounds, and must ultimately establish the chief 
manufacturing interest in the Union in a section allied to our- 
selves by every tie of natural and material interest.—Eb. 
REVIEW. | 

Fifty years ago the aunual production of pig iron in the 
United States was 20,000 tons, or less than one-quarter of the 
amount turned out last year by one of the Chicago rolling mills. 
In 1828, owing to the passage in 1824 of a high tariff, it rose to 
130,000 tons, and in 1532, in consequence of the continuance of 
the policy of 1824, it reached 200,000 tons. In 1833 a react- 
ionary tariff policy was adopted, waich coutinued until }842, in 
which year the total production of pig iron was but slightly in 
excess of that of 1822, being 215,000 tons. From 1342 to 1846, 
high duties ayain prevailed, and in the latter year the pro- 
duction reached 765,000 tons. The Hon. D. J. Morrell, Presi- 
dent of the American Lron and Steel Association and United 
States Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, attributes this 
increase in part to the influeace of mineral fael which had been 


introduced. In 1846, duties were again reduced, with the re- 
sult that, notwithstanding the use of mineral fuel, for a year or 
two production remained stationary, and then commenced to 
fall, dropping in 1852 to 500,000 tons. From this date until 
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1860, the iron industry, of the country very slowly advanced, 
despite the continued adherence of the government to the policy 
of low duties. The discovery of gold in Califorma and Aus- 
tralia iad a tendency to stimulate commercial enterprise; the 
outbreak of the Crimean war, and the rapid extension of the 
American railroad system, were all favorable circumstances for 
the iron trade. Notwithstanding these influences, the produc- 
tion of pig iron ouly increased from 500,000 tons in 1852, to 
821,223 tons in 1860. Protective duties were restored in 1861, 
but the depressing influences of the civil war in that and the 
following year reduced the production of iron below that of 
1860. In 1863 and 1864 the wants of the government and the 
beneficial influences of the tariff of 1861, unitedly caused a 
production of 1,014,282 tons of pig iron in the latter year, from 
which there was a decline during 1865, when the war closed. 
After 1865 the production of all kinds of iron, and of steel 
also, rapidly increased, the stimulating effects of the tariff of 
1861 being now everywhere perceptible, but the abundance of 
money and the fever for building railroads forming yet more 
potent influences in securing this increase. In 1872, the pro- 
duction of pig irou reached the very large quantity of 2,854,558 
tons (2,000 pounds), and in 1873 even this product was slightly 
exceeded, 2,868,278 being then produced. But from 1873, when 
the financial and railroad panic occurred, until 1876, the pro- 
duction of pig iron gradually declined to 2,093,236. In 1877 
it increased to 2,314,585, and in 1878 the production was 
2,577,361. The increase in 1877 over 1876 was 221,549 tons. 
If a similar rate of increase be maintained in 1879, and Mr. 
James M. Swank and other good authorities say no doubt it 
will be, the production in this vear will equal that of the excep- 
tionally productive years, 1872 and 1873; while a much less 
‘ate of increase will carry our production in 1380 above 3,000,000 


tons. 
OUR POSITION WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 
The United States is to-day the second greatest iron-producing 
country in the world. The following tabulated statements, 
taken from the report of the United States Commissioner to 
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the Universal Exposition of 1878, at Paris, show the amount of 
cast and pig iron produced in the world : 


CAST AND PIG IRON. 





Production, Per cent. 

Country. Year. tons of 2,240 Tbs. of total. 

Gpeme MPUOOER, 2... 255. esses cesses 1878 6,300,000 45.63 

iis cial acin ae sabe 1878 2,301,215 16.67 
Germany, including Grand Duchy ‘ 

Ds 6 ccnc cndebe- sukancenée 1876 1,816,672 13.16 
Baas. ébacn< 004 vksateodnnsee 1878 1,417,073 10.26 
Belgium ...... --- iLedive ue cee 562,086 4.07 
Austria and "Hungary: Fiabe Pies tne cig 443,689 3.21 
Rassia.. : 0 deka tat kod seed ae 420,035 3.04 
Sweden.. pena: kam ol Wei die ole dien 6 oes 346,955 2.51 
Other countries.........-......... 1877 200,000 1.45 

| Fee ee, OCT ee ere 100,00 


Below is a table compiled from the latest statistical data 
showing annual production of steel in the same countries. The 
tons used are English tons of 2,240 pounds: 





STEEL. 

Production, Per cent. 
Country. Year. tons of 2,240 Tbs. of total. 
a ee 1,100,000 39.70 
United States......... 1878 735,000 26.53 

Germany, ~_e “Grand Duchy 
Ree 384,159 13.87 
DS co eelh amade mu 6ocn.eee een mee 1878 281,801 10.17 
Belgium. - é4< ecungelenes Te 100,000 3.61 
Austria and Hungary .. one 113,152 4.08 
BR os seen. conckgscthmnenased 1875 12,720 46 
SN inia sncs4s onehs euetacues ae 23,692 .86 
Other countries.............----...° 1877 20,000 72 
DOMED. 0:5 0s ciscineitindteseindicd- utes. 6h 100.00 


It will be seen that the United States produces nearly seven- 
teen per cent. of the pig iron of the world, and upward of 
twenty-six per cent. of the steel. These figures showing what 
we have done, combined with the facts indicative of the prob- 
able increase in the iron trade over last year and 1877, have a 
special significance just now, not only to the East but to the 
West, and more particularly to the State of Llinois. 


RAPID GROWTH OF THE IRON TRADE. 


From the above it will be seen, that the manufacture of iron 
in the United States has acquired its importance within the 
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last quarter of a century. Within the decade ending in 1873 
its growth was especially rapid, and apparently healthy. The 
panic came, and put a stop to enterprises in which iron was 
used. Then followed a general paralysis of business, in which 
the iron trade suffered the most. The year 1877 witnessed an 
increased demand for some of our iron and steel products. 
Prices, however, were too low to be profitable. More than one- 
half of the furnaces and many of the rolling mills were idle the 
whole year. But the low prices made it favorable to consumers, 
and hence the consumption, as above shown, increased. In 
1878 the report of Mr. Swank, Secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Association, shows an increase in nearly all of the branches of 
the domestic iron and steel industries over 1877; this increase 
in production has been accompanied by a decrease in prices. 
At no time in the history of the country have prices tor iron 
and steel been so low as they were in 1878, excepting in colo- 
nial days, when the price of pig iron was still lower. The 
following, showing the average yearly price per ton of 2,240 
pounds of No. 1 anthracite foundry pig iron at Philadelphia, 
from 1872 to 1878, will be of interest : 


Year. Price. | Year. Price. 
Eye eee SST peer mere $22 25 
MS. x“cet> dada sc Subic ks 09 ne RE bh ck: 0 dics -a ens aoe 18 87 
URS bide co en bo aike soe EE ed cake. neu lco ie idee cee 
ea ee 


PROSPECTS OF BETTER TIMES. 


A better day is dawning for the iron trade. The resources 
of our country are so great, the vigor and intelligence of our 
population so marked, that its energy has reasserted itself, 
and growth, in all probability, is resumed. This renewed life 
will be less feverish, and the growth more sound and healthy 
than heretofore. Manufacturers are confident that they will 
be able to hold the home markets. The question with them is 
not, can we eventually export iron? but rather, how can we 
hold the home markets? The importation of iron into this 
country has been far too great, and yet that importation has 
been burdened with three thousand miles of transportation and 
a heavy duty. It is clear that iron can be produced abroad 
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cheaper than in the United States. How can this difference 
be overcome is the all-absorbing question now. The foreign 
ore used in this country comes largely from England. It is of 
inferior quality to that found here. Of both ores and fuels we 
have at least twenty times the quantity contained in Great 
Britain, while in quality ours are better and more varied, and 
they are many cases as conveniently located. The United 
States has got to overcome the cheaper labor, greater capacity, 
and improved processes of England. This done, and the 
home field is ours now and forever. 


THE WEST TO OVERCOME THE OBSTACLE. 


The task of overcoming these difficulties naturally belongs 
to the West. By West is meant the Valley of the Mississippi. 
The iron region of Marquette, Mich., and that of central Mis- 
souri produce mostly specular and very rich ore. Both are 
equally free from injurious ingredients, and are capable .of be- 
ing successfully employed for the manufacture of all varieties 
of iron and steel. Professor Newberry, one of the best author- 
ities on the subject, has observed that in these two iron dis- 
tricts the inhabitants of the Valley of the Mississippi have a 
supply of remarkably rich and pure ores, which is not likely 
to be exhausted for some hundreds of years, and which, from the 
small amount of phosphorus which they contain, will be the 
chief dependence of the American people for the manufacture 
of steel. To Chicago, and Milwaukee, and other points on 


THE SHORES OF THE GREAT LAKES, 


the ore of the Lake Superivr iron regions is floated cheaply, 
and is manufactured where disembarked, or is distributed 
through the interior of this and neighboring States, to be 
brought in still closer proximity to the coal. Already. as will 
be presently shown, an immense iron industry, second only to 
Pennsylvania, has grown up, based on the relations which have 
been brietly indicated between the ore and coal. The increase 
of population on the shores of these lakes within the past 
quarter century is without parallel in history, and twenty-five 
years more will witness a still greater growth. The demand 
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for iron will be greater than ever before, and will be met right 
here in the West. This demand, according to Professor New- 
berry, must be furnished from three points or lines of manu- 
facture: First, near the mines, where a limited quantity of 
iron will be produced from charcoal, and coke and coal brought 
as return freight; second, along the shores of the lakes, where 
the ore is transhipped and meets the coal from the interior, as 
in Chicago; third, in the vicinity of the coal mines, to which 
the ore is brought overland by rail, as at Springfield and 
Joliet. Neither of these points or lines can monopolize the 
iron manufacture, since return freights must be furnished to 
empty coal cars as well as empty ore vessels. The preponder- 
ance of the lake shores or the interior will be determined 
mainly by the point to which economy of fuel can be carried in 
our iron manufacture. 
EQUALIZING INEQUALITIES. 

One and one-half tons of rich Lake Superior ore, according 
to Mr. Leith, of the Joliet Rolling Mills, will make a ton of 
iron, while two and a half to three tons of coal are at present 
consumed in smelting it. Hence it would seem cheaper to 
carry one and a half tons of ore to the coal than two and a 
half tons of coal to the ore. But here Chicago has an advan- 
tage. Since the lake market is the great market, most of the 
iron, even if made in the interior, will be brought back to the 
lakes. Thus the inequality is equalized, and the lake shores at 
the present time are as favorable locations for the manufacture 
of iron as the interior, near the coal mines. Professor New- 
berry also gives it as his opinion that by improving our present 
processes and increasing the capital employed in the iron busi- 
ness, or, to be more specific, by bringing several furnices under 
one enlightened management, and doing business by wholesale 
rather than retail, and by adding to the height and capacity of 
the furnaces and increasing the pressure and temperature of 
the blast, the Lllinois iron mills might make, as they do in the 
Cleveland district of England, a ton of iron from a ton of coke, 
or from two tons of raw coal. If this could be done, it is easy 
to see, the lake shores, and especially Chicago, would become 
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the best position for the manufacture of iron. All these im- 
provements are, in time, sure to be made, and therefore it is 
safe to predict that Chicago and a few other cities on the shores 
of the lakes will become the chief places for the manufacture 
of iron, and will not only supply the West, but will meet Pitts- 
burg half way in the Eastern markets. 

It is the improved methods and increase of capital that will 
give us the advantage over our foreign competitors. The item 
of cheap labor is of itself an impediment to our success. For 
economic, as well as moral and political reasons, the United 
States does not wish its labor to be as poorly paid as the labor 
of England. Degrade labor, and you interrupt the prosperity 
of the country, and the injury is greater than the gain. Fair 
wages are conducive to prosperity; low wages means poor 
food, shabby clothing, impoverished homes. No patriotic 
American desires to compete with foreign countries at such a 
cost, for 


The God whose will made iron grow, 
Willed no man to be a slave. 


To improve methods and greater resources we can look for- 
ward to favorable results. 


THESE IMPROVEMENTS ALREADY BEGUN. 

Mr. Swank’s report for 1879, page 14, makes a note bearing 
on the improvements in the management of our furnaces, which 
he says has taken place since 1873. At the close of that year 
there were 410 furnaces in blast, and the production of the 
year was 2,868,273 net tons, or an average of 6,996 tons tor 
each furnace; at the close of 1878 there were 265 furnaces in 
blast, and the production of the year was 2,577,361 tons, or an 
average of 9,726 tons for each furnace. These averages are, of 
coursé, only approximations to the actual results, the number 
of furnaces in blast in any one year varying with the months 
and possibly with the day of the year; but the basis of calcu- 
lations is the same in each of the two years taken, and the 
averages obtained are therefore in a comparative sense correct. 
They indicate that the average production of the furnaces in 
blast in 1878 was almost forty per cent. greater than that of 
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the furnaces in blast in 1873. The superior results obtained in 
1878 were due in part to the use of a larger proportion of large 
furnaces ; in part, to greater skill in all the details of furnace 
management ; and in part to the increased use of better ores, 
and of Connellsville coke. All these facts go to show the pos- 
sibilities of still greater development in the iron industry, and 
make the prediction in regard to Chicago a most reasonable 
one. 
THE BATTLE HALF WON. 

When our great rolling mills began to use Illinois coal, and 
used it successfully, the battle was half won. One-seventh of 
all the known coal on this continent is in Illinois. Put this 
vast coal-bed down by the other great coal deposits of the 
world, and its importance becomes manifest. Great Britain 
has 11,000 square miles of coal; Spain 3,000; France 1,719; 
Belgium 578; [Illinois about twice as many square miles as all 
combined. Virginia has 20,000 square miles of coal; Pennsyl- 
vania 16,000 ; Ohio 12,000, and Lllinois 41,000. Could we sell 
the coal in this State for one-seventh of one cent a ton, it 
would pay the national debt. Converted into power, it would 
do more work than could be done by the entire race, beginning 
at Adam’s wedding, and working ten hours a day ‘hrough all 
the centuries till now, and on into the future at the same rate 
for the next 600,000 years. It is estimated that England’s coal 
supply will be exhausted, at the present rate of consumption, 
in 250 years. The North Chicago Rolling Mills, the Joliet 
Mills, and the Springfield Mills use the Illinois bituminous coal 
entirely. The North Chicago Mills consumed no less than 
128,000 tons of this coal. During the same time they used 
114,000 tons of Connellsville coke. The freight on this coke 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,000 a day. Ingenuity and per- 
severance will some day do away with this expense. Already, 
Western men are at work trying by various processes to make 
coke out of Dlinois coal. 


AN ANALYSIS OF COKE. 


According to Professor Seibel the coal in the Joliet district, 
termed No. 2 coal, has a less amount of ash (only 34 per cent) 
6 
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than most bituminous coals found in Pennsylvania, giving so 
much more combustible material, and especially adapting it 
for the working of iron. Here is the analysis: 





SR oot rnwens Ldkse. +. stnknesd 81.10) 
Rs iets sake ngewe cmon! eee < 5.7 | 
Nitro and oxygen... .............-.- 9.7 } Coke, 60 per cent. 
CE cide se sirades gus des fast bhenaae ON 
ae bit kate aaa 2.3 J 
100.00 


This analysis compares with the best English bituminous 
coal. If this is true, there is but little doubt that a good coke 
can be made from our coal, as the analysis shows the coke to 
be 60 per cent. Success is only a question of time. It can be 
done and will be done. This accomplished, and the battle will 
be won, and Chicago and Pittsburg will, even-handed, compete 
for the supremacy in the iron trade of the United States. 


RESULT OF HABIT. 


Long after Chicago packed a quarter of all the hogs packed 
in the United States, the Eastern press continued to call Cin- 
cinnati the centre of the pork trade. Even now, when Chi- 
cago packs five-elevenths of all the hogs packed in the United 
States, Cincinnati is known as Porkopolis. It will be the same 
no doubt, when the great metropolis of the Mississippi Valley 
has handicapped Pittsburg in the iron trade, and the Pitts- 
burger will continue to sing: 

“Tam monarch of all the forges, 
I have sulved the riddie of fire ; 
The amen of nature to need of man 
Echoes at my desire.” 


regardless of the fact that they have been distanced by the 
city that is the centre of 1,500,000 square miles of the richest 
agricultural and mineral region in the world. It is a popular 
error that Lllinois is purely an agricultural State. Some enter- 
tain the idea that we can produce only from the surface of the 
ground, and that the heart of the rocky earth—in I[llinois— 


brings forth nothing. Such people will be surprised to see, by 
the following carefully prepared table, that, next to Pennsyl- 
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vania, Illinois stands first in the manuatacture of iron and 
steel rails : 








States in the order of their rail .* ' Per centage made 
preduction in 1878. Net tons. in each State. 

Pennsylvania. -- -.- Raw castwekees claret 406,266 . 4€.626 
A Sins 645 «Pwned eee Reber, teoliae + daedew sncae 196,533 ,-< «. : 22.266 
Randy é 5s'0463 ET een 9.915 
BPR i sob isc sessed Lewes oPeet eee se ... 54,471 6.171 
aaa Se ee dae ee a 28,900 3.274 
Tc cne ts ¢3.5cdarghome hates ctkasoe nau wen .. 28,660 3.247 
ews, ab acai 2 05 hash nana a had mato! oo arena 13,000 1.473 
Kansas ...... Khas Dds caesecchonas deste 5.bbb6s% 12,655 1.437 
Wyoming Territory .. bande cus wae sos dede0 6 <0 1.181 
Tennessee . ..... ph Kaeo Cadade eecces kde 9,479 1.074 
bis, aeth Aitahee butte domcaccnnacots 8,345 -946 
I OE FO ae ree ae’ pees) Sn 906 
SE hts knack! | eucupe east ates sdeladeied 6,779 -768 
DIE 052.60 6ccnss ditarmcesens piss sosewclnm 3,200 363 
TEE aid +s none anes Kaen eekees so 454% -o- eee .342 
Vermont ...-... oud ven she tee oneness es ons, ae -249 
ac bs bc cdce cokenshusnes vcenae —— 181 
MT EMEIRS Sb sae Di bbes suduie <dbSo0050 553 1,230 139 
nis snake Oa eRe ae ee Kae e aban ‘ 362 041 
EE os aces bss. dos, 5a cengase ess . whee 8 001 
| Aer reer rere ree 100.000 


Reliable statistics show that in 1872 the production of rails 
in the United States was higher than any other year, reaching 
1,000,000 tons. Pennsylvania and Ohio produced their highest 
amount that year, and in 1873 dropped, the former from 449,113 
to 328,522 tons, the latter from 138,105 to 150,526 tons. But 
Illinois instead of diminishing, increased its production 28,706 
tons, and excepting a temporary falling off of about 9,000 tons 
in 1875, continued to increase until 1877. That year, the worst 
since the panic, the production fell off in Illinois about 60,000 
tons, but the next-year it increased nearly 80,000 tons, and the 
coming year more rails will be produced in Illinois than ever 
before. This State, in short, will produce in 1879 more than 
one-quarter of all the rails produced in the United States. In 
1878, the table shows we made upward of 22 per cent. 

1877 AND 1878. 

The increased production of iron and steel rails in 1878 over 
1877, was 117,976 tons. The product of 1878 was composed of 
550,398 tons of Bessemer steel rails, 322,890 tons of iron rails, 
and 9,397 tons of open-hearth steel rails. The production of 
Bessemer steel rails was 118,229 tons greater in 1878 than in 
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1877, while that of iron rails was 9,650 tons less. Open-hearth 
Steel rails appear in the statistics of last year’s rail production 
for the first time. This item has a special significance to Illi- 
noid, ‘because the Springtield Rolling Mills are now completing 
their open-hearth steel works—Seimen’s process. These works 
in three. months will be making steel rails, and the company 
will increase their’ working force from 650, the present num- 
ber employed, to 1,000 men. 
THE WEST KEENLY ALIVE TO ITS INTERESTS. 

With keen foresight and enterprise, the West, and especially 
Illinois, has taken up the newest and most profitable branch of 
the iron trade—the manufacture of steel rails. The Bessemer 
process was iutroduced into the United States about ten years 
ago. At first it was not very successful, but owing to the un- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Morrell, and other prominent iron manu- 
facturers, important improvements upon Mr. Bessemer’s ma- 
chinery have been patented by Mr. Holley and other American 
engineers, and the blooming mill forthe reduction of steel in- 
gots, erected first at the Cambria Lron Works by George Fritz, 
have proved of great value. The Bessemer process has also 
been improved by the professional superintendents and chem- 
ists connected with the different works, who are gradually 
emancipating the domestic manufacture from all dependence 
upon foreign metals and ores. It is universally admitted that 
in the United States this industry has been brought to a higher 
state of perfection than it has attained in any other country. 
The fact brought out at the beginning of this article, that the 
two iron districts of the Mississippi Valley have a supply of 
remarkably rich and pure ores, which, from the small amount 
of phosphorus which they contain, will be the chief dependence 
of the American people for the manufacture of steel, has its 
practical illustration in the fact that Illinois is taking the lead 
in the manufacture of Bessemer steel. From a volume pub- 
lished by the State of Pennsylvania, entitled ‘“‘ Iron Making in 
Pennsylvania,” page 58, we learn that 


THE FIRST BESSEMER STEEL RAILS EVER ROLLED 
in the United States were rolled at the North Chicago Rolling 
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Mill on the twenty-fourth day of May, 1865. 
Iron and Steel Association was in session at the time, and sev- 
eral of its members witnessed the rolling of these rails. 
of the rails was taken to the hall occupied by the association 
and exhibited. The rolls upon which the blooms were rolled 
at the North Chicago Rolling Mill were those which had been 
in use for rolling iron rails, aud though the reduction was quite 
too rapid for steel, the rails came out sound aad well shaped. 
Several of these rails were laid in the track of one of the rail- 
roads running out of Chicago, and are still in use. It was not, 
however, until 1867, that the manufacture of steel rails was 
fairly begun, and the total production for the United States in 
The following table 


rails since then: 


Bessemer steel rails, ; 


Years. net tons. | Years. net tons. 
Ne ao. aed oa eke « sO 2,550 | 1873..... cscs Lae 
MP Gibe 2 cis Hacks kaseee betes 7,225 | 1874 : ‘ = . 144,944 
rE ES 9: 290,863 
Bed cad eces c's Sbetactsceses eee nat hy ely gh ETO Te 412,461 
| ee eee i OS ae ‘ . 432,169 
Rc whinstin piers x ae.ccna aeatwe eae 2k, Sent ee --. 550,398 


The above figures form one of the most interesting facts con- 
nected with the industrial development of the United States, 
and especially of Illinois. As Mr. Swank has well observed, it 
is surprising to think that the domestic Bessemer steel manu- 
facture should have moved forward with such giant strides 
during a period of such widespread and paralyzing depression 
as has prevailed in the United States, and in most other coun- 


wre 


tries, from 1873 to 1878. No example could better illustrate 
the abounding faith, the resolute courage, and the business 
sagacity of the American people, or more pointedly illustrate 
the real wealth of the country both in material and pecuniary 
accumulations. Illinois has three of these Bessemer steel 
establishments—the North Chicago, the Union, and the Joliet. 
Last year they turned out respectively 63,000, 65,000, and 
50,000 net tons of steel rails, making a total of 178,000 net tons 
of steel rails, or nearly one-third of the steel rails produced in 
the United States. It will thus be seen that Mr. Swank’s 
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net tons that year was only 2,550 tons. 
shows the rapid increase in the manufacture of Bessemer steel 


Bessemer steel rails. 


The American 
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words apply with great force to this State. In the manufae- 
ture of Bessemer steel rails 
WE HAVE DISTANCED ALLEGHANY COUNTY. 

Last year that great centre of the iron trade, according to 
William P. Shinn, Esq., manufactured 72,246 tons of Bessemer 
steel rails. Chicago, during the same time, turned out 123,000 
tons, and, if we take in the neighboring county of Will, the 
amount is increased to 178,000 tons, or 33,608 tons more than 
twice the entire production of Alleghany county. These are 
facts that so many lose sight of, but they are facts that should 
be pressed home to every citizen of Illinois. The importance 
of these great iron industries to the West can not be overesti- 
mated. Commerce alone, it has been aptly remarked, seldom 
if ever makes a large city. A few persors may buy and sell 
millions worth of goods. But a strong commercial point like 
Chicago draws all kinds of business, the chief of which is manu- 
factories. So far as can be ascertaiaed, the following is a list 
of the establishments engaged in the manufacture of iron in 
Chicago. The tabulated statement shows the capital invested, 
the number of hands employed, and the production for 1878: 


Iron Manufactures. No. Capital. Workers. Product. 
Rolling mills and furnaces...... 2 $6,219,000 2,811 $12,341,000 
sa 5in' 4 chide 5s cee shoo 405 27 2,429,000 1,727 4,226,000 
PN SIs 65 ccs c cocks yacsess 16 413,617 556 936,802 
Car-wheel works ... 0.22... 5 361,407 206 509,201 
DROTO WEEMS. .0< .ccccc estes Py 539,111 316 586,614 
Bolt and screw works........-.. 7 61,000 214 174,612 
Ae NEN 6 be saiseccecasstenacs 6 116,000 140 102,480 
DEED BORO RIOED ...n. 5555+ ccnseess B 592,400 196 616,406 
Safe manufactories............ oy 141,000 82 427,000 
Cutlery works... ........+.ccce. 5 187,206 161 262,800 
Galvanized iron works ...-- .-. 2A 490,000 810 982,100 
Steam-fitting works...... .-.... 8 52 000 7 287,500 
Steam-heating works...... ines 5 460,000 475 280,000 
Machinery manufactories...--. -- 22 1,608,781 70 874,000 
Tinware manufactories......... 6 777,408 305 860,000 
Miscellaneous iron works........41 425,000 460 976,700 
Iron bedstead works .......-.... 3 49,000 67 70,000 
Range and furnace works ..--.... 5 85,000 62 649,000 
Iron works...... Be eee 15 807,608 431 1,390,000 
Steam engine works..---........14 420,000 255 378,200 
Printing press works........... os eee Sates aduamietst 
EY WN 3 6 og'5 0 cass secs aces 7 300,000 60 355,500 
Thimble-skein works.-........--- 1 100,000 125 380,000 
Chain manufactories..... --..-- 3 84,000 20 161,400 
Wire manufactories........-....27 511,700 281 333.300 
IL, 5. oo ns heaghe'ssswke 4% 3 220,000 115 470,500 
Horse-shoe nail works ......-..- 1 80,000 150 525,600 





Total.............0.....+ 163 818,419,336 10,862 $29,016,715 
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The above table does not include the trade in iron and wood, 
nor do we care to add that in to the general estimate, but 
merely present the following table for the purpose of showing 
that besides the 10,852 hands employed in the iron trade proper 
in Chicago, we have over half that number employed indirectly 
in the business: 








Iron and wood combined. No. Capital. Workers. Product. 
Wagon and carriage manufacturers.. 79 $2,530,500 2,286 $4,210,000 
Agricultural implements............ 12 7,280,000 1,304 16,127,000 
Car and bridge works............... 6 2,780,000 540 220.000 
Berine-ee Works... .... 02.00. .c0ce: 9 213,500 81 236,000 
Hoisting-apparatnus works...... a 585,500 240 650,000 
Fire-apparatus works............_. ae 520,000 150 590,000 

OE aw sen c3ungs A geeieeseeae 117 $13,910,500 4,501 $22,033,000 


If we add to the 10,852 men who are employed exclusively 
in the iron trade, 1,200 additional for the North Chicago Rolling 
Mill Company at present giving employment to 4,000 hands, 
900 for the Joliet Mills, and 650 for the Springfield iron Mills, 
we have a rough total of 15,000 men engaged in the manufac- 
ture of iron. Even this gives but a meagre idea of the extent 
of the trade in Illinois. It does not include Rockford, with its 
foundries, machine shops, tack factory, pump factory, and plow 
works; it takes no account of the immense plow factories of 
Moline, nor of the boiler factories of Quincy, nor of the car 
factories of Jacksonville, and the minor manufactories of a 
dozen other cities into which iron enters so largely. But 13,000 
is enough for our present purpose. Reliable figures give the 
following facts about the iron industries of Alleghany county. 
In 1856, there were iu Allegheny county 25 rolling mills and 33 
foundries. In 1879, the situation in this regard is as follows: 





Number of rolling mills completed..........----.---.- 34 
TORGNOR WON. oA cities. oh 50000 900,66 6¥ 5a cen oh 1 
Number of common puddling furnaces.........----..... 769 
Number Dank’s puddling furnaces ............----- a 11 
Number of Siemen’s puddling furnaces................- 10 
TOGA BRAGUEM TUTORGOE: 6 6-65 ons occa sccvcssnccses 790 
Teer eee Tee 


If we count in the rolling mills of Joliet and Springfield, 
and leave out all the other scattered iron industries of Illinois, 
we find that there are 828 more men employed in the manufac- 
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ture of rolled iron here than in Alleghany county. By leav- 
ing out all outside establishments, Chicago alone employed at 
the close of 1878 within 1,320 as many iron-workers as Pitts- 
burg, and it is safe to say that at present is employing about 
the same number. These facts are not given for the sake of 
making invidious comparisons, but merely to impress upon our 
Western readers the vast and growing importance of our irou 
industries, and the capabilities and resources of Illinois in the 
direction of the manufacture of iron. 


WHAT THE WEST IS DOING. 

When we read that Illinois is competing with Pittsburg in 
the manufacture of nails and tacks and glass; that its steel 
rails are invading even the Eastern markets, and that Western 
textile fabrics are superior in quality to those of old Eastern 
cities—so much so, indeed, that they are manufacturing shoddy 
goods in order to keep the Western trade; that while English 
firms are moving to Eastern States, Eastern firms are moving 
out West, because the raw material and food are cheaper here 
—these statements are of such importance to the West, if true, 
that it pays for the trouble of making a careful investigation. 
Manufacturing of all kinds is taking giant strides Westward. 
A few years ago all our best furniture came from Boston and 
New York. Said a furniture dealer the other day to the 
writer : 

** Not one dollar’s worth is now bought east of Grand Rapids.” 

It is so in a dozen other things. 

Said the proprietor of one of the Chicago rolling mills the 
other day: 

‘1 well remember the time when the first nail factory was 
built outside of Pittsburg. The people of Pittsburg smiled, 
for they thought nails could not be made outside of that town. 
But the enterprise succeeded, and now farther west than Chi- 
cago we are competing with Pittsburg.” 


ILLINOIS AND CUT NAILS. 


In this connection, it is interesting to know that while the 
production of cut nails and spikes in 1875 decreased in nearly 
all States, the increase in Illinois was 21,209 tons over that of 
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1877; the total production of this State being 218,224 tons, 
against 127,015 tons in 1577. New nail-making works have 
recently been established at Centralia, this State, and have be- 
gun to make nails. 
*“ DARK ANTHRACITE.” 

An article of this kind would hardly be complete without a 

passing allusion to what Bryant called 
“ Dark anthracite! that reddenest ou my hearth.” 


The vast extent of the Llinois coal fields have been noticed 
elsewhere. A few years ago Eastern iron men smiled at the 
idea of using Illinois bituminous coal for smelting purposes. 
To-day the North Chicago Rolling Mills uses no other coal. 
In the meantime Illinois has crept up until she now stands the 
third great coal producing State of the Union, Pennsylvania 
coming first and Ohio next. The year ending December 31, 
1875, the coal production of the State in tons of 2,240 pounds, 
was 3,500,000. It is much greater now. In estimating the 
value of the iron industries of this State the item of coal enters 
largely into the cousideration, and men employed in mining 
coal are indirectly employed in the iron trade. If we counted 
in the miners and others to whom our iron mills indirectly gave 
employment, and take into consideration their families and 
those depending upon them for support, we should find that 
there is enough of capital invested in the iron trade of this 
State to keep a city as large as Pittsburg in first class running 
order. And could it all be garnered into one little centre 
where the dust and smoke would form a permanent reminder, 
the citizens would no longer need newspaper articles and sta- 
tistics to convince them of the truth, which would then, as in 
Pittsburg, be too apparent. 

THE FIVE ROLLING MILLS. 

There remains but little to be said in regard to our five great 
rolling mills as single institutions. They have been writteu up 
time and again. The Bessemer process of making steel, which 
is a beautiful one, has been described before in a graphic and in- 
teresting manner. One gentleman, after witnessing this process, 
said he could almost imagine himself in the lower regions, and 
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that the orifice of the huge converter was one of the mouths 
of hell itself. This deseription is really not so much overdrawn 
as any one who has witnessed the sight well knows. So powerful 
is the light emitted that one fancies it casts shadows on the 
ground on which the sun was shining brilliantly, and so intense 
is the glare that it is impossible to look steadily at it. 

THE BESSEMER PROCESS. 

This process of making steel is a purely pneumatic one. It 
consists in forcing streams or blasts of air, under a very high 
pressure, through a mass of molten pig iron contained in what 
is called a converter a large egg-shaped vessel—with an ori- 
fice at the top, and communicating by means of tuyeres with 
the air-blast at the bottom—so as to produce a combination be 
tween the oxygen of the air and the carbon and silica of the 
iron. This combination decarbonizes the metal sufticiently to 
produce steel of any desired temper. In tact, the blast blows 
all the silica and carbon out of the metal in a white hot flame, 
emittiug myriads of beautifully scintillating sparks as large as 
a quarter. of a dollar piece. The blast of air is forced through 
the moulten iron with a pressure of 

TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCH 

at the rate of 5,000 cubie feet per minute. By comparing this 
pressure with that of an ordinary blast furnace—about five 
pounds to the square inech—one can have some conception of 
its power. It is introduced into the converter from a common 
air reservoir, communicating with blowing engines through the 
tuyeres, generally ten in number, and each having twelve holes 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. The blast is put 
on as soon as the molten iron is in the converter, and in fifteen 
or twenty minutes an admixture of spiegeleisen having been 
introduced, the process is complete, and the steel is ready for 
the olds to be cast into ingots. Not the least interesting part 
of this operation is the mode of removing the massive converter 
with its heavy burden, and doing all the other heavy work. In 
a large circular pit a sufficient number of molds are placed in 
position to receive the metal. The steel is poured from the 
converter into a suspended cauldron, from which it is ponred 
into the molds at their mouths. 
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NORTH CHICAGO MILLS. 

This establishment does an aggregate business $3,500,000, 
and pays for labor annually $400,000. It employs 658 hands.- 
The capacity of the works is 60,000 tons of steel rails, and 
36,000 tons of pig metal (2,240 pounds). Lt consumes annually 
50,000 tons of Connellsville coke, and 60,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. This mill was started July 4, 1863, and was the first to 
manufacture steel rails in the West—July 26, LS71. 


SOUTH CHICAGO MILLS. 


The Joseph Brown Lron aud Steel Company employs 600 
hands now, but will soon increase the number. It consumes 
25,000 tons of pig metal and old rails a year. The gross pro- 
duct is about 25,000 tons of bar iron and nails. The pay-roll 
aggregates about $350,000 annually, and the mill consumes 
about 30,000 tons of fuel in the course of the year. The com- 
pany is erecting a new blast furnace which will employ, when 
completed, about sixty additional men, using about 25,000 tons 
of coke per annum, 35,000 tons of Lake Superior ore, 13,000 
tons of limestone, and wiil produce in the neighborhood of 
18,000 or 20,000 tons of pig metal. 


THE JOLIET MILLS. 


In 1870 the Joliet rolling mills were established. The first 
blow was made in their steel works January 26, 1873, and the 
first steel rail March 15, 1875. Product, iron and steel rails; 
annual capacity, 75,000 gross tons of steel rails, 90,000 gross of 
ingots, and 5,000 tons billets; employs now 750; when im- 
provements are made in iron mills, will employ 500 more. This 
will most likely be done in the next six months. Pay-rolls 
amount to $400,000 in the year; 100,000 gross tons of pig iron 
are consumed annually in the steel works; 7,500 tons of spie- 
geleisen ; 90,000 net tons of coal. These works made 50,000 
tons of rails, and 2,000 tons of billets, etc., in last year’s busi- 
uess. There are two blast furnaces which, when completed, 
will make 200 gross tons of pig iron per day, and employ 150 
to 200 men. The management hope to have the furnaces blow- 
ing before long. 
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THE WESTERN LRON TRADE. 


THE SPRINGFIELD MILLS. 

The Springtield Lron Works were put in operation September 
13, 1872. Product, rails and fastening. Annual capacity, 
40,000 net tons of rails, and 10,000 tons of fish plates, bolts and 
nuts. Steel works nearly completed ; in three months will be 
making steel rails. Commenced with 300 men, now employ 
650, and in three months 1,909 men will be employed. Pro- 
duced last year 30,000 tons iron rails and 15,000 tons bar iron, 
railroad fastenings, etc. Average pay-roll about $25,000 per 
month, or about $300,000 annually. Consume about 40,000 
tons of coal, which is obtained from the north coal shaft of 
Springtield. Looking forward to an increase in business for 
1879. 

; SUMMARY OF THE FIGURES 

The above figures show that in these five rolling mills there 
are now employed 6,800 men, with a fair prospect of having the 
number increased to 7,300 in three months. The aggregate 
pay-roll is not far short of $2,750,000 annually; the annuzel 
product of iron, steel, nails, bolts, ete., not less than 425,000 
tons; the fuel consumed about 564,000 tons of coke and coal. 
These figures have 


ESPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE TO THE FARMERS OF ILLINOIS. 


The demand for a vast and increasing amount of manufac- 
tured iron and steel, as has been shown, furnishes employment 
to increased numbers of our artisans and laborers the year 
round; and, while cheapening to the farmer the cost of produc- 
ing and marketing his products, yet yields him a larger profit, 
and, better than all, gives the blessing of cheaper food to our 
people as well as to the millions across the sea. We have 
shown imperfectly, to be sure, that the iron trade ‘in this lake 
region is but in its infancy, and that the rapid growth since the 
first rail was made here, is but illustrative of the growth yet 
in store for this section of the country. It needs brains and 
energy, and push, to develop the mineral resources of Illinois, 
as it has done to develop the vast agricultural wealth. It has 
been shown that the men who are at the helm of the Iron 
industry of our State have all these requisites. It has been 
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shown that it is possible for a city to import every pound of 
the pig iron or bloom, and yet have great eminence in iron 
manufacture. 

But Chicago is able to do better. It can take its crude iron 
ore from the shores of the iake and transform it into locomo- 
tives, steel rails, nails, or watch springs. It has been shown 
that it is not a monopoly Chicago wants, but still greater freedom, 
and the general diffusion of manufactories all over the North- 
west. In fact, Chicago wants a healthful co operation with all 
the cities of this vast region. It has been truthfully observed 
that St. Louis and Cincinnati, instead of rivalling and hurting 
chicago, are her richest sureties of dominion. They are far 
enough away to give sea room, and yet they are near enough 
to prevent the springing up of any other city between them. 
Chicago has a dozen empires casting their treasures into her 
lap. Ona bed of coal that can run all the machinery of the 
world for hundreds of thousands of years ; in a garden that can 
feed millions of people; at the head of the lakes that give her 
an outlet to the markets of the world, and surrounded by such 
great deposits of natural wealth, Chicago can afford to be 
generous and yet be the greatest city in the world. 


Art. VI.—AUXILIARY QUARANTINE. 

The communication which follows is from one of our most 
substantial and respected merchants, long and largely identified 
with the commerce of our city. It will be‘observed that he 
makes no opposition to the mesures of the National and State 
Boards of Health, but proposes an Auxiliary Quarantine in 
the ports of Havana and Vera Cruz, which, with proper sani- 
tary discipline on the voyage to the United States, may bring 
ships in clean and ineapable of transmitting infection.—[{ED. 


REVIEW.| ; 
No. 110 Poypras STREET, ; 
NE\. ORLEANS, 22d September, 1879. 


Editor DeBow’s Review Sir: Permit me to avail myself of 
the circulation of your Magazine to lay before the commercial 
interests of the cities and people of the Mississippi Valley some 
eonsiderations which deserve their attention. 
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There is a large number of our citizens and a large amount 
of capital interested in the preservation of an open trade with 
foreign countries and every part of the United States the entire 
year. This interest is not limited to the trade in provisions, 
groceries and fruits, with the coasts and seas south of us, but it 
is inseparably blended with the importation and exportation of 
Western trade to and from European and Atlantic ports as 
well as with the interior trade with the whole valley of the 
Mississippi. As deeply interested in the welfare of New Or- 
leans as others, having given indisputable proof of devotion to 
her welfare in peace and war, they claim the same rights of 
opinion and action with others upon any proposition affecting 
her interests or their own. 

It is therefore in my own pame and in behalf of others whose 
business destinies are involved in the prosperity of New Or- 
leans, that | have taken the responsibility to lay before the 
public the importance of some action which will tend to redeem 
the singular stagnation and decline that has befallen this city, 
as well as to suggest some additional measures for the protec- 
tion of health, and health reputation abroad. To impress this 
necessity it will become necessary to maxe a fearless compari- 
son of the commercial condition of New Orleans in the past 
and present. It is sounding the hold that we may ascertain 
the safety of the ship. It can injure no one to look the facts 
squarely in the face, and to relieve the situation, as we may do 
by an appropriate policy. There have been those who have 
thought that by concealing from ourselves the existence of in- 
tectious diseases we could thereby prevent the world from sus- 
pecting its existence. We have found that our timidity has 
excited the suspicion that the evil was far greater than in fact 
it was. The more candid and courageous course of our health 
authorities has secured the confidence of the world by con- 
vincing them that we had nothing to conceal. It is because 
1 am convinced that the restoration of our commercial pros- 
perity is within our own power, and that the embarrassment 
reterred to is but temporary, that 1 do not fear to look into the 
balance sheet, and examine the inestimable assets which should 
never be sacrificed, that I address you. Such an investigation 
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will | know take place. New Orleans is Al, No. 1, in the rates 
of all who would invest either capital or enterprise in her restor- 
ation and development. It is courage and not croaking to dare 
investigation, to proclaim the commercial resources of our city, 
and to plant ourselves resolutely on redeeming them. 


COMMERCE 1858 AND 1873 COMPARED. 


A careful examination of the exports of Western produce 
from New Orleans in the years 1858 and 1878, with the foreign 
imports and immigration in the same years, compared with 
those of the Atlantic ports for the same years, shows the fol- 
lowing proportions : 

In 1858 New Orleans exported nearly 50 per cent. of the flour 
exported from the United States; in 1878 our exports are less 
than one per cent. In 1855 we exported 79,974 hhd:. Western 
tobacco; we now export 14,000 hhds., or about twenty per 
cent. In 18583 New Orleans imported twenty-seven per cent. 
of the whole imports of the United States ; in 1878 she im- 
ported about three per cent. In 1858 we imported 405,03 
sacks of coffee, or about twe.ity-seven per cent. of the whole 
imports; in 1578 we imported about six per cent. About 
70,000 immigrants arrived at this port in 1855; in 1878 there 
were not 1,500. While the exportation of flour and animal 
food from our port has almost ceased, this trade has assumed 
extraordinary proportions elsewhere. The total receipts of 
tlour and graiu at seven Atlantic purts, reduced to bushels, was 
in 1578, 312,445,738 bushels; the receipts at New Orleans 
were 14,529,504. With the best information, we cannot esti- 
mate the proportion of Western products handled or exported 
by New Orleans at more than fifteen per ceut. of the whole. 
She had once the monopoly of this entire trade, export and 
import; she has still the best water-way to the Western pro- 
ducts. This trade has sought other markets. It is unneces- 
sary to speculate on the causes; I present the facts. 

It would not be wise. in my opinion, to disparage a trade 
which is susceptible of such expansion. New Orleans has no 
postal or private steam service to the ports of the South Seas, 
or to the Isthmus crossing at Panama. A system of differen 
tial tariffs has obstructed-the interchange of commodities, 
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Situated on the best lines of communication by rail or water 
between the tropics and the Valley of the Mississippi and of 
Canada, the exchange of Western products and manufactures 
against sugar, coffee, fruits, drugs, dyewoods, dry hides, wool, 
and the precious metals, should be regarded as well worth con 
tending for. It is only necessary for me to give the principal 
items of this trade. The trade of the United States with the 
44,099,000 people inhabiting the States and islands of this 
continent south of us is annually 272,279,125. The periodical 
suspension of our trade is to be then perpetual, while the dis- 
semination of yellow fever cannot be prevented. It is not 
probable that Congress will abate the strictness of its regula- 
tions, or that the States will abdicate their right of self- 
protection. Under these circuista ces an alternative is forced 
upon New Orleans. She must either reduce her population to 
the amount of business, or propose some plan by which to 
counteract the peculiar injury inflicted upon her commerce by 
the tightening coils of quarantine thrown around her. 

While, therefore, | regard the preservation of the public health 
as a Supreme good, and consider those criminal in the sight of 
humanity who would sacrifice it to commercial gain, it may 
still be permitted to reconcile the one with the other, without 
prejudice to the principal object of public concern. It cannot 
be doubted, that measures taken for the preservation of the 
public health have borne, perhaps necessarily, with especial 
severity upon the commercial interests of New Orleans. Re- 
quired by law to close her ports against all tropical trade, 
except under extremely injurious restrictions, from the months 
of June to October in every year, she lies under suspicion of 
having domesticated the yellow fever, and stands next to 
Havana in public apprehension. All the devices of panic and 
interest are combined to close «ll ihterior intercourse with this 
city, and to render her commercial offices unnecessary in the 
foreigu or domestic trade of the country. During this period 
every station along our railroads, every landing upon our 
rivers, every principal town in our own or adjacent States, is 
blockaded against us. New Orleans has in addition lost the 
exclusive capacity to conduct the trade of the Western interior. 
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Her great water-way has been to a large extent superseded by 
lines of artificial transportation, and by commercial agencies 
unknown to her earlier history. 

Tuat this isolation and insulation has reached a dangerous 
stage is evident from the arrest of her growth and the decline 
in her taxable values. That her commerce is subject to seri- 
ous impediments, is rendered probable by the following facts: 
On the sixth instant, there cleared for New York, three regu- 
lar coast-steamers ; there arrived one bark in fourteen days, from 
Matanzas. On the tenth, there arrived three regular coast- 
steamers from New York, and there cleared a coast-steamer 
for Pensacola and a bark for Bordeaux. About the same time 
there was but one square-rigged vessel in port, along an extent 
of from four to five miles. The commerce of New York was 
never so great. In August, the Herald said: Six steamships 
sailed for Europe yesterday, carrying 360 cabin passengers. 
In September, no less than seven steamships sailed for Europe, 
on Saturday, taking out cargo valued in the aggregate at con- 
siderably of $1,000,000. 

I regret to believe that no degree of precaution short of 
absolute non-intercourse can prevent the importation and dis- 
semination of yellow fever. The impossibility of guarding by 
home quarantine against the evasion of passengers from the 
tropics, who may mix with the unsuspected travel of the coun- 
try and so escape detection, may lead to the prohibition of all 
commerce with the tropical ports, as a means of relieving the 
country from a perpetual dread of epidemic devastation. | 
have alluded to the effect of rapid transportation upon the 
course of trade. It may be added that the time between the 
cities of Havana and New Orleans by the way of New York, 
has beer brought within the period in which the yellow fever 
may be carried in the human system without development. A 
recent report of the great Southern (Florida) Railroad says: 
“The proposed railroad to connect Key West with the existing 
roads in Florida and thence with the railroad system of the 
United States would reduce the time between New York and 
Havana from 132 to 80 hours. It would double the travel be- 
tweep the United States and Cuba in two years.” With the 
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connections of that trunk the time will be shortened in pro- 
portion to the distance to the principal interior cities, and it 
may be mentioned that New Orleans and Havana will not be 
more than thirty-two hours apart. Experience has shown that 
yellow fever is unmanageable after its localization in this 
country. Hence, as soon as declared at one point, it is in 
stantly scattered by terror, and appears suddenly and simulta- 
neously at the most distant places. 

That this decline of trade has been chiefly caused by the in 
troduction of new modes of commercial transportation is ren 
dered probable by the fact, that the Gulf ports of New Orleans 
and Mobile are the only Southern cities which have suftered to 
a similar extent. Richmond, Charleston and Atlanta, which 
were besieged, burned and ravaged during the war, have all 
resumed progress. New Orleans and Mobile, comparatively 
free from these calamities, have not reacted. New Orleans 
has been afflicted with an oppressive and corrupt rule, but 
New York has set an example of at least equal iniquity. The 
best political reforms have not yet restored the prosperity of 
the city, and in addition to an honest and efficient administra- 
tion, New Orleans will require the removal of every exceptional 
charge upon her commerce. Amongst these impediments the 
delays aud charges of quarantine stand prominent, as they cut 
off the city from free trade for so large a part of the year and 
subject it to commercial insulation. 

We have been encouraged to hope from the superior econ- 
omy of transportation on our great river and the removal of 
all impediments to navigation at its mouth, that a large share 
of the bulk grain export would have taken this direction. We 
regret to observe an uuexpected obstacle to the fulfilment of 
this rational expectation. , 

Under the great decline of our imports, a large proportion 
of our tonnage arrives in ballast, and during the winter season, 
finds a profitable cargo of cotton. These vessels, at other 
seasons, if they touch at any tropical port, are subjected to 
quarantine. To this demurrage on the cost, insurance, pay 
roll and daily expenses of an ocean steamer, must be added 


the cost of anu empty trip across the ocean. _ This is, however, 
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far from the chief cost of such delay. It is known to all mer- 
chants, that the system of rapid transportation has established 
the practice of rapid and regular orders from the principal 
commercial centres in Europe and America. New York has a 
steam time of ten days to Liverpool, there is a freight time 
from New York to New Orleans or St. Louis of five days. The 
steam time between Liverpool and New Orleans is eighteen 
days, and between New Orleans and St. Louis by freight-rail, 
five days. To this difference of eight days in favor of New 
York, add even ten days quarantine on all vessels which touch 
at a West India port, and this difference is more than equal to 
the whole steam time between Liverpool and St. Louis. When 
to this is added the regularity of steam on the ocean and over 
land route via New York the uncertainty of departure and 
connections of our commercial shipping, it can surprise no one 
that Western imports bave been turned from our port, that 
even our own merchants import by way of New York, or order 
their weekly sales from those that do, and that our own travel 
and intercourse with Europe is conducted to some extent by 
the same route. 

Threatened thus with a diversion of this natural trade in one 
direction, it becomes especially necessary that New Orleans 
should guard against its closure in another. The same reasons 
which determine the latitudinal trade upon the railroads be- 
tween the East and West, must give New Orleans an ultimate 
monopoly of the trade between the West and the tropical 
ports along the meridian of the Mississippi river. In this view 
I regret to have observed a disposition to regard the supposed 
bird in the hand of a local trade worth all the possibilities of 
the continental trade. It cannot be amiss therefore, that | 
should bring distinctly before the public mind, the present value 
of the tropical trade and the small proportion thereof which 
New Orleans receives. It will then be easy for the citizens of 
New Orleans to determine whether they can renounce their 
share of this immense commerce by any system of quarantine 
which tends to exclude it from our own port and drive it to 
those of our commercial rivals. 

The facts as stated must demonstrate to any impartial mind the 
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stagnation and decline of our commerce. It becomes impera- 
tively necessary that New Orleans should adopt some policy 
calculated to arrest this decline and to restore her former pros- 
perity. ‘The present obstructions to her trade are not tempo- 
rary. We cannot look forward to a period when they will be 
less necessary than at present. New Orleans will be beleaguered 
on land and blockaded by water for 150 business days, or 38 
per cent. of the business year. She is exposed to the compe- 
tition of every city in the United States which has the daily 
profits of the whole year. This undue charge of subsistence 
without wages must operate greatly to her injury. Lf New 
Orleans is to be thus periodically insulated from all intercourse, 
foreign and domestic; if other places are to find their interest 
in destroying her trade, that they may inherit it—her citizens 
must adopt some plan to counteract this combination of calami- 
ties, or at once reduce her population and her business within 
the compass of her local and limited trade. 

But were this insulation indispensable and efficacious in the 
preservation of the national health, New Orleans could not 
object to the peculiar and patriotic position assigned her. 
Experience has shown that the strictest quarantine regula- 
tions neither preserve her own health or that of the general 
public. 

Il am aware that many of our fellow-citizens favor a quaran- 
tine against foreign ports, on the ground that the planters 
will therefore regard our city as perfectly safe from the dan- 
gers of infection, and continue t» purchase their supplies here 
as formerly. I regret to believe that the quarantine against 
foreign ports has failed to give confidence to the planters or 
the country. Business and local travel on railroads has been 
arrested by an all-pervading panic, and the planters can not 
well purchase their supplies in this city, even if they desire to 
do so. Indeed, everything which obstructs our trade enables 
the merchants of the interior to furnish the planter with goods 
in place of those which the merchants of New Orleans had laid 
in to supply their natural customers. These country and vil- 
lage merchants have uninterrupted access to the same sources 
of supply that we have. The planters and laborers cannot 
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postpone their wants, so that when all danger of disease is 
past, New Orleans may receive and sell the cotton, while the 
proceeds will be drawn for by the merchants of the interior, 
and sent to the Eastern and Western cities in payment for the 
supplies furnished for the cultivation of the crops. During the 
prevalence of the epidemic of 1878, we have known our mer- 
chants to fill Texas orders from New York direct; taking a 
commission only where they might otherwise have made a 
protit. The loss by the legitimate trade of this city thus inter- 
cepted, was currently estimated during that season at many 
millions of dollars. Is there no danger that the consignment 
of cotton may be tempted to accompany this change of trade? 
The receipts at this port have declined both in proportion and 
in quantity. Our receipts to a late date are 1,425,931 bales. At 
the same date last year it was 1,671,051 bales—a falling off of 
245,120 bales, or fourteen per cent. upon an increased pro- 
duction. 

I have therefore a right to infer that the mere enforcement 
of a rigid quarantine against the tropical ports has neither se- 
cured the confidence nor the custom of the planters and mer: 
chants of the interior. 

At the close then of a restriction only to be relaxed until 
the same apprehensions occur next spring, it becomes the duty 
of all whose business is of a character to suffer by this period- 
ical interruption to inquire if there may not be some means of 
restoring public confidence in the health of our city, short of 
the enormous hamper of its commerce. It is in this sense that 
I invite the inquiries of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
institutions interested in the commerce of the city, as also Na- 
tional and State Sanitary Boards, as to the practicability of 
adopting measures of auxiliary! protection against the importa- 
tion of epidemic disease from tropical ports. 

LOCAL AND DOMESTIC MEASURES. 

1. That the State Board of Health confine themselves to ad- 
vising the Governor to issue proclamations of quarantine 
against places only where there is reason to believe, from au- 
thentic and adequate proof that a pestilential, contagious or 
infectious disease exists at the date of and during the term of 
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such proclamation, and that suck quarantine be raised as to all 

such places whenever by equal proof the Board shall be con- 

vineed that such reason for quarantine does not exist. 

2. That all vessels out ten days froin infected ports, present- 
ing clean bills of health, not having infectious sickness on 
board and not in foul condition, shall be permitted to pass to 
the city after thorough fumigation or other disinfecting agen- 
cies prescribed by the Board, and that in all cases the days of 
voyage of any vessel from an infected place shall be counted 
as so many days of a regulur quarantine and shall be deducted 
therefrom accordingly. 

3. To charge the expense of enforcing quarantine, and especi- 
ally that of disinfecting vessels, upon the taxable property of 
New Orleans rather than upon the shipping, and to ask the 
authority and appropriation therefor from the State and mu- 
nicipal government, or either of thei. 

Il. MEASURES FUR PROTECTING THt PUBLIC HEALTH BY SAN- 
ITARY PRECAUTIONS TO BE ADUPTED AND ENFORCED UNDER 
NATIONAL AUTHORITY IN FOREIGN PORTS AND ON THE HIGH 
SEAS. 

Under this caption it is proposed to offer through the port of 
New Orleaus a track to the tropics absolutely free from the 
possibility of importing yellow fever. A non-conductor of in- 
fection. 

A pertect sanitary system for draining and cleaning the 
city of New Orleans should be provided for by public law 
and municipal ordinances. 

Among the merchants of New Orleans there are a great 
many who are acclimated to yellow fever, many who speak the 
languages and are familiar with the business and social usages 
of the tropical countries, and can therefore couduct the ship- 
ping or consignment of all tropical trade with every assurance 
against interruption. This interest has ample and adequate 
capital to conduct this trade, and to these are added aceli- 
mated clerks and employes. It is a peculiar advantage that 
our longshoremen and other laborers are to a large extent, of 
African descent, und scarcely liable to yellow fever. This 
trade may thus be conducted through this port without the 
danger of local contagion or dissemination. 
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New Orleans is situated midway between the temperate and 
tropical zones. She has a navigation at all seasons open to 
the sea, with a river and a railroad transportation, penetrating 
the entire interior and connec ing with every point in the 
United States and in Canada. At no other port could the 
United States constitute a depot for. this commerce. The pop 
ulation of New Orleans is composed in its greatest part of 
peoples, who, by nationality, race or long residence are incapa- 
ble of contracting yellow fever. Assuming this population at 
210,000, its components would be : 


Native whites...... Tea, Gee 100,000 
| OS me te Pa ae ure ee Pe 50,000 
Acclimated by residence... . eee 30,000 
pe Pes Yams vs 20,000 
Subject to fever ‘ ; ade ... 10,000 


From this, it will be seen that less than five per cent. of our 
population is subject to contract or disseminate yellow fever. 

With this demonstrated capacity to ‘conduct this trade, it 
will become proper for the national authorities to aid in pre- 
venting the derivation of yellow fever from infected foreign 
ports. It is obvions that the national authority is alone adequate 
to execute and enforce such regulations in foreign ports and on 
board of ships on the high seas as may be necessary for the 
protection of the public health, against the importation of in- 
fections disease. 

It will become necessary, therefore, that the National Board 
of Health shall, of its own power, or by application to the 
President of the United States, uider Section 2 of the Act to 
prevent the introduction of contagious or infectious diseases, 
January 21, 1879, provide for the adoption of the rules which 
follow, in addition to those already promulgated by the Board. 

1. The consular officer, at any foreign port infected with yel- 
low. fever, shall examine or cause to be examined, the officers 
and crews of any vessel touching at, clearing, or coming from 
such port to any place in the United States, as also the condi- 
tion of such ship, ballast and cargo, and shall withhold clear- 
ance from such vessel, unless it shall appear that no persons 
thereon, other than passengers, can contract or communicate 
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yellow fever, and that the master thereof shall have complied 
with every rule which the National Board of Health shall have 
prescribed for observance. 

2. No such vessel shall land any unacclimat.d passenger at 
any place in the United States—unless under maritime stress— 
west of the 8! parallel of latitude, west of the Greenwich mer- 


idian, unless permitted to do so by the National Board of 


Health. 

3. That owners and masters of any such vessel shall be 
required to comply with any rules prescribed by the National 
Board of Health for the sanitary care or discipline on board 
thereof or on her passage from such port of departure to any 
place of arrival within the United States. 

4. That Congress shall at the next session extend the pro 
visions of the Passenger Act of 1855, with the amendmeuts 
thereto, over the commerce between the ports of the United 
States and those of this continent and the islands thereof south 
of the United States, so tar as the same may be applicable. 

5+. That the Government of the United States shall establish 
a’ New Orleans a depot for recruiting an acclimated naval and 
commercial marine. 

These measures would establish in New Orleans a commercial 
service so incapable of importing or disseminating yellow fever 
as to constitute a coast guard, local and national, upon which 
the people of the United States may safely conduct the inter- 
course with foreign and infectious regions. 

When we reflect that the United States couducts but eight 
per cent. of the foreign commerce of this continent, while 
Europe controls the balance; when we observe that the Isth- 
mus of Central America will be opened by canal to the com- 
merce of nations—it must be obvious to the public mind that 
such a port and position as that of New Orleans, open always 


to commerce without the impediment or delay of sanitary or 
physical restrictions, is alike invaluable and indispensable to 
the international commerce of the United States. 

Such are my convictions of the loss of trade in one direction, 
with the opportunities of replacing it by railroad and steam- 
ship development in another. hi this exposition of my views, 
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there is no attempt to evade the present State or Federal laws 
imposing quarantine. It is proposed to add still greater pre- 
caution. I will not conceal the hope that experience will soon 
convince the public that New Orleans does not import yellow 
fever, and that she may be made the only port which does not 
doso. Wemay then expecta relaxation of the annual blockade 
with the exclusive enjoyment of the import of provisions, and 
the importation of tropical goods to which New Orleans is 
naturally entitled. 

I have taken the responsibility of this open letter in calling 
the attention of my fellow-citizens, and the supporters of the 
cities, States and Federal government, to the policy proposed, 
and to the particular claims of New Orleans to carry it into 
eftect, as well for her own advantage as for the safety of the 
national pubhie. 

Respectfully, R. S. HowARD, 
Vice-President Chamber of Commerce. 


—— oe 


Art. VIL—MODERN EGYPT. 


We have received from Major General W. W. LORING (late 
Fereck Pasha in the military service of Egypt, and during the 
late American war a distinguished general in the Coufederate 
army), the subject of one or more lectures recently delivered by 
him in New York upon the more recent events in the history of 
Egypt. General Loring evinces an invincible fidelity to the 
Khedive who bad honored and trusted him, and pays a just 
tribute to his fatal devotion to modern progress. While Egypt 
has been greatly profited by modern improvements, their au- 
thor, the Khedive, has suffered some of the consequences of 
innovation upon the established prejudices of a people. Egypt 
perhaps, could not have been more obscure and dependent, than 
she was as a Turkish province which had not had a native ruler 
for 2500 years, but still the predictions of the sagacious oppo- 
nents of progress mistrusted that the condition of Egypt might 
be made even worse by a more intimate intercouree with other 
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countries. We find it intimated that the Pharoah of 600 years 
before Christ, was apprehensive that by a canal across Suez all 
nations would be inevitably precipitated upon him in their anx- 
iety tor the commerce of the world, and thus Egypt would be 
swallowed up in the mighty maelstrom. It is possible that for 
this apprehension the canal connecting the Red and Mediter- 
ranean seas was closed or allowed to close itself. 

Twenty-five hundred years later the project of a canal was 
agitated, but refused by Mehemet Ali on the same ground of 
apprehension. Said, the late Khedive, departed from this ob- 
structive policy, and seems to have personally reaped the pre 
dicted consequences of his liberality. He was overwhelmed 
with responsibility, driven from his throne and country, and 
foreign authorities have succeeded to the government of the 
country. 

tgypt has undoubtedly protited by his wisdom, though like 
other advocates of progress the Khedive may receive his reward 
in the posthumous approval of posterity. 

Following we give some interesting extracts which let a little 
light into the darkness with which non-intercourse with the 
world has covered the empire of the Pharoahs. We may say 
in the name of our fellow citizens that a lecture from General 
LORING in the Southern States, and especially in Louisiana, 
whose physical teatures so much resemble those of Egypt, 
would be most acceptable.—| Ep. REVIEW | 


THE POLICY OF THE KHEDIVE. 


The explorations of the renowned explorers Baker, in the 
service of the Khedive, and Stanley, the adventurous Ameri 


can, in the interior of Africa, and the treaty arrangements of 


our distinguished young countryman, Colonel Long, with 
M’tesa, King of Uyanda, in the year 1874, in which he com- 
pleted successfully, with three men, one of the most daring 
and perilous expeditions to that noted sable monarch to be 
found in the record of African exploration, constitute three 
important strides in the spread of civilization among the negro 
races. Under the orders of the Khedive, and with the consent 
of M’tesa, Colonel Long planted the standard of Egypt on 
both sides of the equator; and a second expedition against 
the Niam-Niam, with like results, under this officer, enabled 
Gordon Pasha to extend military possession, and thus secured 
the right of Egypt to the Nile from its source ‘to the Mediter 
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ranean Sea. The conquest of the country east of Abyssinia, 
Known as “ Harron”—famed for its fertility and the quality of 
its coffee, said to be equal to the Mocha—and, subsequently, 
the planting of an iron flag by Long, on the Indian Ocean, in 
latitude 10° 5’ north of the equator, in this expedition to the 
Juba river, added another link to the chain. But for the inter- 
ference of England in the expedition fitted out to the head- 
waters of the Nile, by the Khedive, in this Juba river expedition, 
the circle of Egyptian empire would have been completed, and 
the divers races which border the Nile and its tributaries 
united for the first time in its history, under Ismail Pasha 

This grand enterprise for the amelioration of the African, 
utilizing him and his country, was in the successful tide of 
consummation in the connecting of Nubia with Lower Egypt 
by means of the railroad projected up the Nile by Ishmail 
-asha and partly finished; also to connect with water commu- 
nication to Khartoum, and thence by water to the great lakes 
around the equator. <A little more money and a few more 
years and this grand scheme of the Khedive would have con- 
vinced the bondholders of Egypt that he had grasped the 
great factor in the world’s cotton and sugar problem; that he 
was right when he told them that “ Les noirs et les négres” 
were Only waiting in idleness to make with their labor the fer- 
tile lands of Central Africa blossom as the rose. Then followed 
other advances in the path of progress. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


Necho, the wise old Pharoah, six hundred years before the 
Christian era, accomplished the design of connecting what is 
known as the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah on the Isthmus 
of Suez, midway between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea, with a canal to the Nile. A similar canal existed from the 
earliest period, fertilizing the Land of Goshen contiguous to it. 
By some convulsion of Nature, or probably neglect of the Gov- 
ernment, it entirely disappeared, the lakes dried up and 
the Land of Goshen became, in consequence, an arid waste ; 
and to this day, from similar causes, it is a barren desert, only 
now, through Ismail’s new canal, beginning to show signs of 
fertility. Content with sending his ships from the Red Sea, he 
was the first to circumnavigate the continent of Africa, passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and entering the waters of 
the Nile. This Pharoah at that early day was prompted to con- 
nect the two seas, but his country having bee: marvelously 
gifted for duration, with a dense and thriving population, and 
having stood the shock of Time for thousands of years, he 
thought, with his counselors, that he could only lose by the too 
free use of the element called progress. In consequence he did 
not connect the waters of the Red with those of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 
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Twenty-five hundred years afterward history repeated itself. 
Mehemet Ali, the founder of the present family, an ignorant 
tisherman but of extraordiaary sense, born at Cavala, on the 
coast of Greece, by intrigue and still more doubtful means, at- 
tained the highest power in Egypt, and even threatened the 
Sultan upon his throne, through his warrior son “ Ibrahim,” 
the father of Ismail Pacha. Who knows but for the interfer- 
ence of the great powers, at that time, in stopping the tide of 
conquest, that English diplomacy might not have had another 
field upon which to play with the progressive ideas of Ismail 
in the political and material interests of the Orient. Through 
his reign the “ Great Fisherman” was pursued by speculators 
and consuls-general for the concession of men and money to 
counect the two seas. Without kuowing the reasons of his 
far-away predecessor against it, the Pharoah of this day gave 
nearly the same reasons for steadily refusing these overtures, 
and was incredulous of the great benefit to Egypt so generously 
promised. Many years intervened, and Said, his son, became 
Viceroy. When a prince, he had been the friend of Lesseps, 
and he now listened to the siren song of the wiley and able 
Frenchman. 

The Khedive knew it would be deadly to the immediate in- 
terests of his country, principally in taking the great Indian 
travel directly through the canal, yet he believed, in the dis- 
tant future, it would not only add lustre to his name, but great 
benetit to Egypt. The concession had been granted in an un- 
fortunate moment, and sooner or later the great work must be 
completed ; therefore it was worse than folly to stop its pro- 
gress, and through him, his money and his people, the Suez 
Canal was opened to the nations of the world. 

Then he was left to the crafty policy of England. The spec- 
ulating money-lenders of France, in loaning large sums to the 
Egyptian Government, and the still more desperate undertak- 
ing of propping up Egyptian bonds well knowing that they 
were venturing their capital upon great uncertainties, found in 
the end that bankruptcy was staring them in the face, pru- 
dently called upon England to help them out of the difficulty. 
Waddington, having succeeded in his schemes for temporary 
security, was no doubt pleased to let England take the lion’s 
share of influence and spoils without protest. Poor Egypt 
was the victim of wanton cupidity, and the Khedive, the for- 
most man of progress in the East, had to give away to the 
unrelenting crusade against him, compromising by leaving his 
son, Tewfik, with all the rights and privileges secured to him, 
which he had so dearly bought from the “* Old Man of the Sea.” 

It is hinted, however, that the policy of progress will be 


carried out by MOHAMMED TEWFIK. 


Mohammed Tewtik, the new Khedive, is well fitted to rule. 
Thoroughly instructed by the ablest Europeans, his whole 
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youth has been given to study. From early manhood he has 
been trained in the affairs of State, first as Minister of the 
Interior, regulating the material interests of the country, and 
afterwards as the President of the Privy Council. Above 
medium height, and with large black eyes, he is intelligent and 
aliable, converses with ease upon all important topies of the 
day, is twenty-seven years of age, and has the air and matu- 
rity of a man of forty. If we should judge him by his extreme 
diffidence and softness of manner as a prince, one would fancy 
he is lacking the sleepless vigor and untiring energy of Ismail ; 
still, those who knew Ismail best when a prince, say that he, 
too, was as soft and gentle in his manners as a girl, and only 
after he became viceroy did he show the fire that kindled un- 
der so fair an exterior. This happens often in the East, where 
the policy dictates an extremely complaisant manner to those 
living under a despotism. The Western diplomats, bargaining 
for one easy of control, may find the blood of Mehemet Ali 
with its undying obstinacy tingling in this very respectable 
young gentleman, and that, getting rid of the father, they have 
“ caught a Tartar,” equally determined to govern according to 
his own promptings. Trained by a most excelleit mother, one 
of the queens of the Khedive, she, of course, remains with 
him in Egypt and becomes the Validé Queen to her son, and 
the first lady of the harem, for it is a rigid law with the Mo 
hammedans to give a perfect respect and obedience to their 
mothers. In her he has a most devoted friend, and he wil’ 
find her counsels invaluable, left as he is alone with an unhappy 
country, for she is a woman of keen intellect and solid judg- 
ment. Though his father, when he determined to abdicate, 
sent for his son and kissed his hand, denoting, according to 
Eastern custom that he relinquished his power and birthright 
to him, it does not relieve Tewfik from all the treacherous 
responsibilities bequeathed to him as an instrument in the 
hands of England and France. Well may he have requested 
upon the abdication of Ismail, that some other should wear 
the crown. “ Thrice did he refuse the crown,” but his objec- 
tions were overcome by his father’s entreaties, and he thus 
saved his family the pain of seeing Halim, his father’s uncle, 
and a hateful man in place of honor and trust. 

There follows this historical comment, a general and photo- 
graphic view of Egypt and the Egyptians, which condenses in 
short compass, the first symptoms of industrial resurrection, 
as if the mummied millions who sleep in and around the 
sepulchres of the Pharoahs were about to arise and join the 


procession of modern progress. 
EGYPT FROM THE SEA. 
When one enters the Port of Alexandria he is gladdened 
by the beautiful revolving light, which has replaced “ Pharos,” 
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one of the seven wonders of the world, in the land of the Pha- 
roahs. Once an open roadstead, the voyager safely enters the 
best protected harbor in the Levant, made so by the magic 


hand of Ismail. Turning the grand sea wall, the work of 


modern science, his vessel is moored alongside of a perfect sys- 
tem of quays. Landing, he rushes tormented, through the 
crowd of gutteral-speaking Arabs and the confusion of their un- 
earthly din, and quickly becomes interested in the narrow 
streets with their motley crowd. Getting out of this maze into 
his comfortable carriage, he emerges into a broad plaza, and 
then to his caravansary, where he sees, in its front, fountains 
and paved streets, gaslights and uniformed police, hotels and 
massive buildings. In fine carriages he is driven to pictur- 
esque gardens laden with fruit, perfumed flowers and exotics 
from all parts of the East; and what surprises him, and is seen 
in no other country of the Orient, is a statue in honor of Me- 
hemet Ali, the founder of the dynasty—a similar one being in 
Cairo, as well as busts and pictures of him in all public places 
and palaces. All this is considered an infringement of the law 
of the Prophet. 

While these advanced ideas of Modern Egypt pass in review, 
there is scarcely any evidence of the past grandeur of Alexan- 
dria. The seven thousand years peering through the Pharonic 
time lives only in heiroglyphics pictured on a few small stones 
picked up among the debris of the ruined city of the Ptolemies 
and brought here from the Delta of the Nile to aid in the con- 
struction of those museums and seats of learning which modern 
art has never excelled, and from which Egypt, reigning by her 
ideas, gave such an impulse to science and philosophy.  Lin- 
gering as he treads over the illustrious dead, the learned ob- 
server finds it necessary to follow the Nile still further where 
he can walk among the grand old ruins of that wonderful peo- 
pl: of antiquity, history but faintly giving an outline, and 
which Egyptologists tell us are almost coeval with the creation 
of man. Among these massive remains scholars have deci- 
phered the records of Cheops building his pyramid and carrying 
his arms into Asia; of Hatso, one of the greatest women of an- 
tiquity, constructing her obelisk at Karnak, in honor of her 
father ; of Thothmes, Amenoph and Ramses, placing the border 
of their empire where it pleased them, “and chaining all the 
nations of the known world to their cars ;” and their wonderful 
poet, whose epic, known as the poem of “ Peu-ta our,” dazzled 
the “ wisdom of Egypt” with its warrior theme hundreds of 
years anterior to the time of Homer. Following the eastern 
coast a short distance is the fine bay and fortification of Abou- 
kir, which modern art has made impreguable, Here, upon a 
prominent point, was situated the famous city Canopus, near 
one of the ancient mouths of the Nile. We have seen its debris 
and witnessed the remnants of statuary and other remarkable 
objects which, no doubt, place the spot of one: of the famous 
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temples of Isis. It was in this bay that Nelson, in ‘98, de- 
stroyed the French fleet under Brueix ; subsequently the French 
revenged theinselves, and into this very bay plunged the bodies 
of 10,000 Turks, a holocaust to the manes of their vanquished 
countrymen. A little farther on one is arrested by the remains 
of the city of Rosetta, near the mouth and on the banks of the 
Nile, famous in the past, and now crumbling, but even yet a 
fine old Arab city. The Mahmodieh Canal, connecting the 
harbor of Alexandria with the Nile above it, and the danger- 
ous navigation at its month, has carried its commerce to that 
city. A railroad recently built has given the rice fields of this 
region an impulse. 

Amid verdant fields of cotton and sugar cane, mud villages 
of the fellah pass in rapid review, relieved by stone mosques 
with sharply-defined minarets. Men, women and children live 
in the lower rooms of these huts in common with chickens and 
goats, while the more airy and comfortable roof—a delightful 
sleeping place in that hot climate—is given over for the abode 
of thousands of pigeons, which are made a source of great 
profit to the simple inhabitants. 

There is a pleasing view of rich, old gardens, and its wavy 
rice fields, a marvelous spectacle of verdure, in the season of 
golden harvest, extending many miles over its level plains, 
while sharp and picturesquely-pointed minarets sparkle in the 
noonday sun like diamonds set with emeralds. 

Returning to Alexandria, and crossing Lake Maroetis on the 
train to Cairo, we find that the massive old convents, once 
teeming with thousands of monks, and the rich vineyards which 
furnished Cleopatra and Antony with their delicious wine, 
have all gone. If there was a vestige left, it was swept away 
when the English cut the dyke which separates it from the sea, 
in their merciful attempt to drown the French, when both 
nations were so intent, in the olden time, on taking possession 
of Egypt. 

Between the branches of the Nile, in the present Delta, lies 
one of the most important cities in Egypt. Just before the 
great fair at Tanta, which takes place yearly. all Egypt is in 
movement, and the stranger becomes interested in observing 
the direction to which it all tends, many going to the mosques 
in the cities before their departure, preceded by a tambour and 
lute, and carrying flags of their different sects, with verses of 
the Koran written on them. At night the same noisy crowd 
passes with lanterns through the streets—men and women on 
foot, on donkeys, horses and camels, with their usual tents and 
household property. All this calvacade consists of the religious 
sects and traders, and numerous pleasure seekers from the 
remotest East, even Japan and China having their representa 
tives, bringing with them the rich merchandise of the distant 
Orient, and everything that concerns or interests this Eastern 
people. There also come: numbers ot beautitul houiis, virgins 
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trom the tender care of their Circassian mothers, educated with 
the utmost care and solicitude during their infancy, who pine 
for the happy moment which brings their youthful beauty to 
the tender care of some bey or pasha. But few European 
merchants do any business here, progress being felt mostly in 
the agriculture of the country; yet cotton and sugar is dis- 
cussed on the streets in all known languages. As soon as you 
penetrate the dense mass of people, you reach the immense 
mosque with its finely-chiseled columns and pencilled embel- 
lishments, ornamented with the richest architecture, and 
modeled after the ancient style. Its finely-proportioned dome 
glitters in its brazen covering beneath the blazing sun of 
Egypt. Its inner decorations equal any in the world, and its 
light, airy and beautiful minaret shooting gracefully into the 
heavens, leaves a fantastic impression which harmonizes 
quaintly with the shrill call of the Wuéddin, as he chants the 
adun or call to prayer, proclaiming, * There is no deity but 
God. I testify Mohammed is his Prophet.” There is from this 
eminence a grand and picturesque scene, the city and plain 
beyond extending many miles in all directions, a vast crowd of 
one hundred thousand to three hundred thousand people, with 
their tents spread, though some live under the sun and stars. 
Thousands of horses, cattle and sheep fill up the plain, and 
make une moving panorama as far as the eye can reach. 
Going into this mass the coup d’eil is even more interesting ; 
you see the blue chemise of the tellah, with his tarboosh (fez) 
of camels’ hair, and his wife in the same dress, her dark face 
veiled with the yashmak, a covering of black muslin worn by 
the common people; the Persian, Turk, Algerian, Tunisian, 
Syrian, Greek and Jew, represe:tatives from all the Eastern 
countries, in their peculiar picturesque Oriental garb, their 
different head dress distinguishing the faith of each nation- 
ality—all constituting the strangest scene to be found in the 
East. While studying the material interests of the fair, we 
must tell you the cause of thousands coming here. This great 
fair is the féte of its renowned saint, Said Ahmed El Bedowee, 
established over six hundred years ago. His remembrance is 
held sacred in this festival, and the tomb in the famous mosque 
we have noticed is the shrine of myriads of devotees. No 
other in Egypt is held so holy; writers have thought that he 
succeeded to the god Sebennetus, the Egyptian Hurcules, 
whose attributes have been given him by popular tradition. 
and whose aid is invoked when any one is threatened with a 
sudden calamity: and any frightful accident is thought to be 
avoided by calling out to him. In the second call to prayer 
chanted by the Mueéddin, one hour before day, he is invoked 
under the name of Aboo Tarrag, Seik of the Arabs. Our ex- 
perience, after years among all classes, in the palace and on 
the desert, is that the statement is true alike of the Copt, 
Christian and Mussulman, that they have yet among them, 
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mixed up with their religion, habits and customs derived from 
the superstitions of the ancient Egyptians, which even the 
iconoclastic Koran, with its scimitar, was not able to cut away. 
These antique rites were finally adopted by the modern hier- 
archy. which wisely contends that it is the teachi:g of the 
law to accept traditions not themselves inconsistent with the 
teachings of Mohammed. A careful observer among the 
Bedouins will find many of the ancient rites and ceremonies of 
Egyptian idolatry mixed up with those of the patriarchal cus- 
toms we find pictured in the Old Testament. One of the 
superstitions which has impressed itself upon all classes is that 
the wife or favorite of the Pasha, as well as the common fellah, 
when she does not bear children, has the right of vowing to 
make a visit to Tanta, during this /¢éfe, in order that she may 
pray to the saint, whom she religiously believes has the 
supreme privilege of rendering her fecund. Thus all Mussulman 
husbands, who are not allowed to accompany their wives in 
public, send them with an eunuch or some trusty old woman of 
the family. This right to visit the saint is complete and invio- 
lable. Both husband and wife feel a deep interest in the result, 
because without children, a woman is considered dishonored in 
the eye of the faithful, and she never fails to visit the holy 
shrine. The poor, asa rule, have no one to watch over their 
honor. Barefooted and dressed in blue, they, like their more 
fortunate sisters, also pray at the same shrine. This interest- 
ing portion of Egyptian society are no sooner settled than they 
enter gaily, always disguised, into the amusements of the scene. 
Somewhat at liberty, they avail themselves of the opportunity, 
with their yashmaks and silk coverings, in perfect incognito, 
either to please saint or devil. This is the eruel and uncharit- 
able statement which has been given to us by those who, too 
often, throw the first stone. Near Tanta stood the famous 
ancient city of Bubastis, and from the saturnalia yearly wit- 
nessed around its sacred walls the chaste mantle of that extra- 
ordinary city has fallen upon a worthy representative in its 
modern sister. The ancient writers tell us that thousands of 
men and women were accustomed to go singing and dancing on 
their way to it, accompanied by instruments. Near here also 
stood Busiris, which contained the temple of Isis, where that 
goddess was worshipped; so that when all is said of Tanta, 
the modern city, which derives the strange customs of its an- 
nual féie from the traditions of a half score of centuries ago, 
one is not surprised at the marvelous stories, making the father 
of history blush when recording the celebrated léte of Isis. 
Even those distant people were forced, in modesty, to throw a 
veil over the amazing scenes; and here, in one of these temples, 
it is amusing to see the grave Turk, and the Arab, and the 
equally interested voyager from other lands, squatted upon di- 
vans, smoking their chiboque, all curiosity for the next display 
of female beauty in the Almée dance, as “the fair Circassian 
10 : 
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with the Khohol dye, which lends such beauty to her eye,” 
shows, with a sentimental touch of nature, the beautiful graces 
of her dancing, keeping time to the slow, soft strain of the 
Kanoor Then is also the religious display of the howling and 
dancing dervishes, who make the night hideous with their cries, 
and painfully impress you with their violent contortions, fre- 
quently ending in convuisions, crying, while this is going on, 
“ Allah! Allah!” They call it praying—for their own salva- 
tion and the glory of Islam. 

It was formerly the case, if not now, that the fair closed 
with a fling at Christianity. With all the moderation under 
the present regime (and in no country is religion more toler- 
ated) they avail themselves of the vast crowd of ignorant fol- 
lowers to carry out an exciting custom of a more intolerant 
age. There is at Tanta a collection of highly-wrought arms 
and costumes captured from the Crusaders during a more gal- 
lant era in the history of this race. It will be remembered 
that St. Louis, of France, in 1249, in command of an army of 
Crusaders, attempted to take Cairo and was defeated at 
Masourah, by the Caliph El Saleh Eyoub. A large number of 
Arabs, on the last day of the fair, dress themselves in these 
ancient costumes and arms; others, representing the sons of 
the Prophet, are dressed for the purpose, and the Crusaders 
being beaten, the vanquished are made to pass through the 
city, hooted at and made sport of by the rabble. It is also 
said that a mach more amusing scene is witnessed on the same 
oceasion. One, dressed and assuming the air of an old man, 
representing some pasha, bey or other dignitary who is hated, 
marches through the city hooted at by the throng, and every 
device is resorted to, to show the contempt and dislike of the 
multitude. These things are done in defiance of authority, 
which does not, as long as the amusements are harmless, inter- 
fere with the fancies and customs of this somewhat lawless 
gathering. 

I was gladdened with the change which has come over the 
Egyptian people in the last fourteen years. Instead of a pro- 
found and death-like silence, the mud hovels, the abodes of 
wretchedness, have given way, at least within the cities, to the 
palatial residences of wealthy Arabs and Levantines. Massive 
blocks of beautifully-coustructed buildings, surrounded by 
richly-adorned gardens, public and private, are now seen every- 
where; the acacia tree is made to grow in the greatest luxu- 
riance, to shade the broad avenues, and the silence, once pro- 
found, is now replaced by an active, intelligent and thriving 
population, who seem as intent in pursuit of the “ glittering 
prize,” as the more favored foreigners who live in their midst. 
The traditional ass and camel, reserved now only for the 
stranger, have given way to the finest carriages, while the 
wives vand daughte rs of the be y and pasha may y Re seen driving 
in splendid state. 
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Many years ago the writer of this visited Cairo and remem- 
bers the picture of turbaned Arab and the varied colors of the 
richly-dressed pashas, mounted on horses, camels and elegantly 
caparisoned asses, pacing slowly through its narrow streets, 
among lofty Saracenic houses; in the distance their wives and 
daughters muffled in their black silk coverings, straddling 
their animals after the Eastern fashion, their deep blue eyes 
peering at you in startled surprise, and the yvasmak covering 
the lower part of the face, which they think guards their hid- 
den beauty from the eye of the vulgar crowd. This pictaresque 
scene is in the past, and the traditional ass for the elite to ride 
is one phase of Egyptian life which has passed. When recall- 
ing the interest experienced at that time, we have often thought 
that the old Oriental Cairo of that day, touched by the magic 
hand of the Khedive, had lost much of its ancient splendor 
and time-honored interest, but it was then the glittering osten- 
tation of the favored few. The contrast of the wealth of the 
higher classes with the sad spectacle of painful poverty, too 
often the pest-house of disease, made a sorrowful picture, and 
there is no man of feeling who looks at Cairo and throughout 
Egypt to-day, but he accords to Ismail the eredit of having 
made a city out of a mud-heap, and a country that a stranger 
can visit with profit and pleasure. 

An iron bridge, of French construction, crosses the Nile, and 
seven miles under the shady acacia tree brings you to the Pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh. This road passes by the unfinished palace of 
that name, a costly edifice. On the opposite side of this road 
are two others, built for Ismail’s second and third sons— Hus- 
sein and Hassan; they are of wood, and not more extensive 
than elegant residences of English noblemen or some of our 
millionaires. One great expense has been the outbuildings for 
Salamliks and offices where they transact the business of office 
when away from their bureaus. The Palace of Geezeerah, on 
the same side of the Nile, was the residence of Ismail when a 
prince, and its beautiful gardens are often visited by the 
stranger who goes to Cairo in the winter. It is, in its interior, 
a marvel of beauty. Its great entrance and superb staircase 
calls forth universal praise, and what attracts the eye of an 
American is a beautiful statue of Parian marble, symbolizing 
Franklin drawing the lightning from the heavens. Ascending 
into its grand salons, scarcely anything can be imagined more 
‘avishing than its ceilings, paintings, variegated mantles, Mo- 
resque doors, and the two enormous vases of Sevres, presented 
to the Khedive by the Emperor Napoleon, with the portraits 
of the Emperor and Empress upon them. The enchantingly 
arranged salons, and all other appliances of luxury and com- 
fort dictated by good taste, and the sleeping apartment, lined 
with blue silk, fitted up in honor of Kugenie on her visit to 
Egypt at the opening of the canal, excel anything else in beauty 

in this Oriental palace. It is in this palace that the balls so 
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much written about were held, five thousand guests sometimes 
being present. Here the Khedive was accustomed to regale 
important personages, on the marriage of some one of his 
family or other grand occasions. The garden and building, lit 
up with its many-colored lights, presented a fairy-like scene of 
miraculous beauty seldom witnessed in the world, except in 
the East, where the arrangement of lights is so much studied. 
The plain situated between this and his palace is partly 
filled up, and was intended, when completed, to prevent this 
building and the island upon which it stands from being washed 
away by the inundation of the Nile. The excavations some 
distance back, partly completed, are designed with a view both 
to turn the waters of the river from this island and to relieve 
Boulac—a village on the opposite side—from a like fate, mak- 
ing this plain a grand park for the benefit of Cairo. It was 
intended to erect an extensive museum for Egyptian antiquities 
in its centre, and to place within it the choicest collection, now 
belonging to Egypt, to be found in the world. Here the 
learned could read the history of man almost coeval with his 
creation down to the early days of Christianity. When the 
Khedive’s enemies estimate his extravagant expences in pal- 
aces, it is well to add these interesting facts, and to remember 
that vast public improvements were included in the sums 
declared to have been wasted in extravagance. A mile back 
from the avenue, which leads to the Pyramid, there is a low 
but extensive palace, resembling, as you approach it through its 
shaded avenues, an old-time mosque, with its streaks of white 
and red painted uponits walls. This was the home of Toossoun 
Pasha, the only son and heir of Said Pasha, Viceroy, and the 
predecessor of Ismail The Princess Fatma, his young widow, 
the second daughter of the late Khedive, now occupies it. 
Toossoun was an able and a good fellow, well educated in the 
English language and speaking it with ease. He was greatly 
pleased to converse in it, and particularly. fond of telling that 
an American woman gave him his first pronunciation. He 
thought our American pronunciation much more liquid. The 
finest /éte we ever witnessed was on the occasion of his mar- 
riage. The favorite daughter of the Khedive was the bride, 
an extremely young and a beautiful little blue-eyed, light- 
haired girl. At this wedding the Princess Fatma walked over 
a cloth of gold to her reception-room in the presence of a large 
assembly of Turkish, Arab and foreign ladies, wearing a dress 
literally blazing with priceless jewels, while showers of gold 
pieces, the small coins of the country, were strewn like rain- 
drops from concealed fairy hands. It was such a gorgeous 
Jéte as occurs only once a century even in Oriental lands. 
Cairo, as we have stated, so recently a mud-heap, and a type 
of what Egypt was, in the fourteen years of the recent rule, has 
vastly increased in material wealth, equaling European cities 
in the strength and beauty of its buildings, its fine gardens, 
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broad avenues, shaded and beautified by numerous acacia trees, 
and its spacious and comfortable hotels. Surrounded, as it is, 
by its ancient ruins and history, it is fast becoming one of the 
most enchanting cities iu the world. Asa further picture, let 
us go to Heliopolis, seven miles from Cairo, on the opposite 
side of the river. It is the ancient city of “* On.” or “ City of 
the Sun.” The first object of interest, as you turn towards 
what is known as the Abbosseeyah road, stands a “ seebeel,” or 
fountain, a noble bequest by the munificence of the Validé 
(Queen (mother of the Viceroy) to the thirsty poor of the city of 
Cairo and the wandering Bedoween who stray into the city to 
sell their thorny aromatic plants. Slaking their thirst, they 
call down blessings upon the charitable donor, declaring that 
“ Allah is great and Mohammed is his Prophet.” Finely 
selected verses of the Koran, in Arabic, are engraved upon 
its facade, inculeating charity and adding beauty to this 
modern structure of Saracenic art. Near by, the interesting 
ancient wall, built by Saladin (Soleh El Deen) for the defence 
of Cairo, dating back to the time of the Crusaders, is seen, con- 
tinuing until it ends in wonderful bastions in the Arab style of 
fortification —that great mathematical people, even prior to the 
Crusaders. excelling all others in the scientific arts. The eye 
is delighted also by the fine old dilapidated mosques and tombs, 
where repose the sultans and caliphs of a past age, uplifting 
their graceful domes and strauge architecture for the admira- 
tion of all accomplished artists and architects. 

Let us hasten on, giving a hasty glance of interest upon the 
tomb of Amelek Adatté. mother of Saladin, in the beautiful 
remains of its dome. We see a memento of the filial gratitude 
of the great warrior for the one who gave him being. The love of 
the beautiful has never induced those who followed him to pre- 
serve this relic from crumbling. As is proverbial with the Mo- 
hammedan, he never thinks to shed a tear or speak a prayer at 
the shrine of the mother of one who rendered his race so re- 
nowned. It is curious that the followers of Islam vever paint 
or repair, and nothing is sO common as to see mosques and 
public buildings rapidly going to decay. Of the palaces and 
other structures built by the caliphs and sultans who have ren- 
dered Egypt illustrious, scarcly a vestige remains. One, 
erected by Saladin on the citadel near Cairo, is partially pre- 
served, and what was once a fine fortress is now used as a 
store-house. The splendid old mosques of Hassan, at the foot 
of this hill—acknowledged the most magnificent relic now ex- 
tant of Saraceuic art, except the Alhambra in Spain —is exceed- 
ingly picturesque and impressive. No finer remnant of all their 
fine architecture, beautiful tracery, wonderful marble, Mosaic 
and Moresque carving is to be found anywhere in the world. 
And yet this mosque too is cracked and crumbling, while imme- 
diately across a narrow street, as if to dwarf both, another im- 
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mense mosque is being constructed, equally massive, but more 
pretentious and less beautiful and refined. This was built by 
the Validé Queen, and designed for herown tomb. Instead of 
saving the mosque of Hassan, where rest the remains of that 
relative of the Prophet, it has been allowed to go to ruin. It 
was the work of a predecessor, and that dooms it to gradual 
decay, for Mohammedans crave all the honer of the hour, and 
fail to understand the burial of their names and money in any 
uncertain venture for whose history they care little and know 
less. The stone of which this splendid old mosque was con- 
structed was pilfered from the Pyramid of Ghizah, and so, it 
may be, its ruin is a righteous retribution on its founders. 

We are now upon the desert, in close proximity to the abbek 
tree and the cactus, which willingly grow in the sandy soil. 
On reclaiming the sterile waste surrounding them, wherein the 
fecund waters of the Nile can reach them, fertility necessarily 
follows. We have seen upon this road blooming gardens with 
their golden fruits spring out of the arid desert as if by magic. 
No more pleasing scene than passing through them, as we 
pursue our way to the palace of the new Khedive of Egypt, 
can be imagined. It is here that the pilgrims in great num- 
bers meet to carry the carpet which is to cover the tomb of the 
Prophet, aud which comes here amid salvos of artillery after 
the Khedive and the dignitaries have honored it with ‘their 
presence. The graceful dome of the Kobbet El Ghonee, much 
admired by travelers and covering the tomb of one of their last 
Mamlook sultans, also greets the eye, and we find ourselves in 
the midst of numerous structures for the education of the mili- 
tary, without form or beauty, but buildings full of practical 
value. Near this spot, a few years since, stood a hideous old 
palace, now happily gone. The odor of that savage, Abbas 
Pasha, who was Viceroy before Said Pasha, still lingers around 
it. Living here, on the outskirts of the city, a voluntary exile, 
he was in constant dread of assassins and consuls-general, and, 
it is said, when either approached, with dromedaries ready he 
never failed to tly into the desert for refuge. When a prince, 
he was haunted by the fear of some terrible calamity, and lived 


a long time on one of the inaccessible crags within sight of 


Mount Sinai, that inhospitable region rarely visited by civilized 
man, and only inhabited at an isolated point by Greek monks 
and the Bedoween of the desert. Anticipating the fate he 
planned for her he was finally strangled, it is said, by order of 
his aunt, Nesle Hanem, at his solitary palace on the Nile, 


thirty miles below Cairo. Rounding the modein palace of 


Prince Tewfik, through its shady groves of lemon and orange 
and an emerald-green plain, by turning sharply to the right a 
narrow path leads soon to the Virgin’s tree. This venerable 
old sycamore—gnarled, rough and bent—is said to have given 
shelter to the Holy Family in that wonderful flight into Egypt. 
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It is a mystery that it shows so much vitality after passing the 
ordeal of centuries, particularly through the hands of modern 
tourists, who sacriligiously cut and carry off pieces of its wood. 
To save this venerable relic from the ruthless toreigner, the 
Khedive, in an act of superb gallantry, gave the tree to the 
wite of his best friend, Engenie, the Empress of France, on her 
visit, ten years ago, at the opening of the canal. She had the rail- 
ing which now protects the tree carefully built around, and planted 
shrubs and rare exotics in pious recollections of the solemn 
event. A few steps beyond and we are at Mateleah,. the Arab 
name for Heliopolis. Here it is that the solitary obelisk stands, 
which marks the site of the ancient city of “ On,” called, by 
Jeremiah, Bethshemesh, ‘* The House of the Sun.” Ereeted by 
Osutarsin in the twelfth dynasty, 5,064 years before the Chris- 

- tian era, it is sixty-eight feet two inches high, and has all the 
beauty and style of grandeur, and the finest sculptured work 
of that brilliant epoch of Egyptian art. It is the only object 
left of the splendid city, and is the oldest obelisk in existence, 
having stood in front of the Temple of the Sun, of which 
Joseph’s father-in-law was the priest, and where Moses learned 
his Egyptian wisdom, and Plato, Solon and Pythagoras studied 
their philosophy. There is no doubt but that this monument 
is more directly connected with Biblical history than any other 
in Egypt. Joseph looked upon it as it stood in front of the 
Temple of the Sun, and Egyptologists say it was built 1500 
years before the Old Testament was written. No object in the 
world is more interesting, and no other ruin now in Egypt is 
referred to in the Bible, unless it is the Pyramids, and that in- 
distinctly (Job iii., 14). Living in Arabia, near by, the oldest 
of the Biblical patriarchs undoubtedly knew of these mighty 
structures, as there was frequent communication with Egypt. 
His reference is in these words : 


“For now should I have lain still and been quiet ; 
I should have slept, then had I been at rest 

With kings and counselors of the earth, 

Which built desolate places for themselves.” 


Scholars say that pyramid is derived from perami, “lofty ;” 
the same with the Hebrew word “ charaboth,” signifying sepul- 
chre, and rendered by us “ desolate places.” 

All will recollect the mith of the Phoenix (representing the 
transit of Mercury with its satellite, as it is supposed) coming 
here and being burned to ashes in the concentrated rays of the 
sun on the top of this temple once in six hundred and tifty-one 
years, the same sun hatching into existence the egg left in the 
ashes; then taking its flight the Phoenix returns again at the 
allotted time. 

This place has been the scene, in modern times, of great 
events. On this plain Selim, the Turkish sultan, defeated 
Toman Bey, the last Mamlook sultan, who was miserably 
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hanged at one of the gates of Cairo, thereby extinguishing the 
last hope for any descendent of the Prophet and the title of 
‘aliph, which was soon blotted out by the Osmanli sultan as- 
suming the authority by right of conquest. Kleber defea‘ed 
the Egyptians and decided the fate of Cairo on this spot, and 
from an eminence in casting the eye diagonally across the Nile 
over a beautiful green plain with its waving grain, we see the 
place, near the Pyramids of Ghizeh, where Napoleon struck the 
terrible blow, extinguishing forever the military power of the 
Mamlook chivalry. 


> +< >> 


Art. VIIL—FAT AND LEAN.—IN TWO PARTS. 


Part 1.-—By a LEAN MAN. 
“* More than a little is by much too much.” Henry IV., P, I., A. III, 8. 2. 


I am ashamed of myself. Day after day, upon returning 
from the din of the shop to the dinner of the celibate, | take 
my station at this front window whence I may see my neighbor 
across the street. The fellow is quickened by love, you say ; 
bah! not a bit of it. The very antipode of love. “ As Major 
Pendergast says, a married man with his wife hanging on his 
arm always puts him in mind of a chamber candlestick with its 
extinguisher hitched to it.” 

I did like a woman once, and even now a whisper of her 
teases ny memory at times till | remember that she is another 
man’s mate, has wrinkles and babies, purses up her lips with 
orthodox content with ber “ mission,” and announces her domes- 
tic sovereignty through Blimber-like spectacles. What an es- 
cape for me! She wanted money and I couldn’t compete at 
the auction. 

“Those clever statistical chaps 
Declare the numerical run 


Of women and meu in the world 
Is twenty to twenty-one. 


“ * * x , 

But yet with the average lot 
With critical vision I scan, 

I think it may be for the best 
That I’m a superfluous man,’ 


(a) Geoffrey Crayon 


(bo) John G. Same. 
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Why do I betake myself to this casement? Because I hate 
my neighbor and must gloat on him. It is a hate I revel in; 
it consumes all my other spleens and thus affords me sterling 
comfort. He isa Fat Man, “as big as a Dorchester butt.” 
There he is now! A short, podgy fellow. who waddles with 
arms half a-kimbo and carries his belly like a bass drum. He 
esteems himself a whole procession’ and reminds one that we 
derive walk from the Saxon wealcan, to roll. 

“And Titcomb’s belly waddles slowly along.’4 

He walks the town as if, like Rome, “ her wide walks encom- 
passed but one man.” Less creditably than Agamemnon “ he 
wears his tongue in his arms,”—elsewhere too, like old Jack 
Falstaff: “I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of 
mine, and not*a tongue of them all speaks any word but my 
name.” He is pregnant with a gross esteem ; as full of inaudi- 
ble chuck as old Jack was full of Ford. 


“See with what consequence he stalks, 
With what pomposity he talks.”(° 


He belches as if he had bolted a thunder-storm at Ruach, where 
people eat and drink nothing but wind. 

Munchausen had a waistcoat made of pointer’s skin, and 
whenever he came upon gamea button always popped off. 
There is an explosive assertion behind my neighbor’s buttons. 

“?Tis in his buttons; he will carrs’t.”— Merry Wives, Act IIT, Se. 2. 

He is an Esquimaux of the tropics, who builds out from 
within, and pants as if he had just exhausted himself with 
blowing upon his hot fingers. His bulk infers as arbitrary a 
demand for “ room” as snarled the old cardinal when the cour- 
tiers swarmed about the young Louis, with whom he sought 
parley. 

He is as impatient of obstacles as was fat Bumble on ‘ paro- 
chial business ” at Mrs. Mann’s wicket, or fat pompous Jarvie 
at the tolbooth door. He wants “the space of our large 
honors,” as Brutus puts it. 

Wedderburn, first Lord Ashburton, lodged a blister on his 


(c) The philosopher Heracdes of Pontus, was nicknamed by the Athenians Pompieus, 
(pompé, a procession), instead of Ponticns, because of his great size.—Diogenes Laertius. 


(d) Gay.—Epistle to Pope. 
(e) Swift.—The Upstart 
11 
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chest when about to make a great speech; this man must 
have clapped on one further down to fortify his self-assertion, 
and draw him both out and along on life’s thoroughfare. 


**When did he regard 
The stump of nobleness in any person 
Out of himself?” 


said Suffolk of fat Wolsey. ‘I am the fellow with the great 


belly,” said the fat Knight, with arms a-kimbo, to the Chief 


Justice. 
* A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ.” ‘ 


Does not his wife know that she is a virtual bigamist—that 
she has married a be-twinned man? “ Uncommon fat,” old 
Weller was restrained for the moment by some sense of the 
proprieties. The “touter” commends a marriage license. ‘+ No,” 
says he, “‘damme, I’m too old, b’side I’m a many sizes too 
large.” The gross Henry VIII stands a solemn warning to 
women. He twined each wife’s initial with his own in stone, 
just after her marriage —a sort of nuptual pre-epitaph. Such 
men as that walrus opposite have no warrant to marry. ‘In 
all Cupid’s pageantry there is presented no monster,” says 
Troilus. Mark that butyric paunch; what an obtrusive thing 
itis. A clumsy cut-water like a Spanish galleon’s—and how 
it splashes the impalpable waves of public esteem as it moves! 
‘* His sail is swelled too full; he is grown too insolent, too self- 
affected, proud,” as saith the Duke.* The hulking fellow 
returns a salutation as if his hand were full of spikenard, and 
smiles with a wheezy “ good morning.” See him now 


“ Bloat himself aud ooze 
All over with the fat, affectionate smile.” 


His rancid egotism affronts me. Thackery remarks that 
“little dumpy bottles of stout fiz and bang away with a spirit 
one would never have looked for in individuals of their size 
and stature.” That tilted hat resembles a cork, so far expelled 
trom this human jug by the ferment of self-esteem that my 
instinct detects a sibilant escape. ‘“ There is a certain mien 
and motion of the body and all its parts, both in acting and 
speaking,” says Sterne, “ which argues a man well within. 
There are a thousand unnoticed openings which let a penetrat- 


(f) Dryden's Mac Fleckne. 
(g) Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Leyal Subject.” 
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ing eye at once into a man’s soul; and I maintain that a man 
of sense does not lay down his hat in coming into a room or 
take it up in going out of it, but something escapes which dis- 
covers him.”"" This sham St. Nicholas, as if with a Christmas 
pudding in him, evidently believes this, and that upon nothing 
less than a massive piano, reared upon mahogany legs as 
robust as his own, could he deposit his hat when he crosses 
your threshold ; that whether he turn it brim up or crown up, 
is as vital to you as was the turn’ of the popular thumb to 
the fallen gladiator, and that the hat which he permits to 
sweeten your atmosphere and exhilarate your hope as a tub of 
benediction, or inverts in solemn announcement that it is 
empty of comfort for you, is a mobile cupola over the native 
homestead of a second Minerva. He carries a natural cushion 
with him, and exusperates one by the sensuous confidence he 
reveals that rock would straightway mellow under it. He feels 
padded against all asperities, all hard edges, all chill blasts ; 
that there’s an adipose divinity doth hedge him. I protest 
that men are not, as arule, to be rated “like dumb, driven 
cattle,” and thank our American laureate for his remonstrance 
in“verse. An ox with no claim to consideration, save for its 
larded joints, is simply knocked on the head. “God make in- 
cision in thee. Thou art raw,” says Touchstone. What fine 
moral juices can trickle through that thick, “ surfeit-swelled ” 
rind. He is a pent life engoaled in flesh, a perpendicular tor- 
toise whose dorsal shell has slipped around. In a fairy tale a 
man, “ by dint of moral beauty,” lost his hump. Is this man’s 
hump in front in order to admonish us of his reprobate mind ? 
The caricature, Hudibras, not only has his big hump, but, 


“to poise this equally, he bore 
A paanch of the same bulk before; 
Which still he had a special care 
To keep well crammed with thrifty fare.” 


and 
‘* Hence the greasy, clumsy mien 
Is this dress and figure seer.) 


Broad shoulders, and less often lofty stature, accompanied 





(h) Tristam Shandy, B VI.., c. v. 

ate The governor of Glubdubdrib “dismissed all his attendants with a turn of his 
nger.” 
(j) Swift—“ Traalas,”—part 11. 
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moral deformity in the Persian genii and giants, and what else 
hath the filthy cannibal that still sniffs just outside the nursery 
door for “the blood of an Englishman?” When good King 
Arthur confronted a greasy giant, licking his lips at twelve 
succulent babes turning upon a spit for luncheon, the cannibal 
was first shorn of his coronal, and Arthur then, says the 
chronicler (see his grim glee in the italicised words), ‘ hit him 
again,” so * that he carved his belly.” The noble king affected 
a round table, not round embankments of protuberant men 
about him. 

How pleasing itis to read Elderton’s three-century old poem, 
wherein a fat, wicked bishop shambles along with a posset for 
the young Scottish king. Young Andrew Browne learns from 
the king’s ladie nurse that the posset is poisoned, leaps out of 
a window and with drawn sword confronts the bishop, rejects 
his proffers of wealth, and compels him to drink his own 
Whitsun-eve mixture. 


“The bishop dranke, and by and by 
His belly burst, and he fell downe; 
A just rewarde for his traitery. 
This was a posset indeed, quoth Browne.” \* 

There is nothing so abhorrent to the refined sense as an oily 
grossness of flesh. Upon the close of the seven years’ Protec- 
torship, there appeared an exultant poem, which we find in the 
same precious Reliques, and which utilized this prejudice to 
re-inforce its loyal purposes : 

‘Rebellion hath broken up house 
And hath left me old lumber to sell ; 
* * * * * ” 


Will you buy any bacon flitches, 

The fattest that ever were spent ? 
There’s the sides of the old committees, 
Fed up in the Long Parliament. 
- * * ” 
Here’s Joan Cromwell’s k itching-stuff tub 
Wherein is the fat of the Rumpers ” 


We find especial stress laid in old rhythmic chronicles of 
monsters upon their gross bellies, in order to excite repug- 
nance; as of Sir Bevis’ dragon—*“ his belly of the color of gold, 
but bigger than a tun;” of the dragon of Wantley—not quite 


so big as 
“the Trojan horse 
(that) Held seventy men in his belly ;” 





(k) Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 
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and of the snakes which dwelt in the dungeon to which a 
woman’s jealousy committed the Spanish Virgin: 


“ Their bellies were so filled 
That with excess of blood they burst.” 


Note the old crone and the monster, Felon d’Albarna, whom 
Geoffrey of Devon encountered ; the former with “a protuber- 
ant belly, * * and such great nails that he could wear a 
shoe,” and the latter “ with unnatural figure, his great swollen 
belly and his misshapen legs.” Shelley, in his Masque of 
Anarchy, 


“met murder on the way— 
Seven bloodhounds followed bim ; 
All were fa: !” 


The old tales announce notable satisfaction at the discom- 
fiture of such monsters. 


(St.) “ George undid the dragon just 
As you’d undo an oister.” 


What an eviscerating stroke that! Hercales 


‘“‘tapt a fresh monster once a wonth 
As Harvey doth fresh hogshead !” 


Brave Warwick Guy 


“Challenged a gyant savage, 

And streight came out the unweildly lout 
Brim-full of wrath and cabbage. 

He had a phiz of latitude 

And was full thick i’ th’ middle, 


* 7 * * i 7 
But the knight felled him, like an oak !” 
and then 


“his weazon cut.” 

This was tapping with a vengeance ! 
Well immured in flesh, my neighbor duplicates himself from 
‘within for companionship. Two legs crowd each boot, two 
arms each sleeve, and his walk denotes that the later and 
engrafted self is ill at ease and like a colt, if you will—resist 
discipline. There is a combined limp and leap in his stride, a 
hitch as if between the constraints of bit and spur, a strain 
ahead and a counter-strain behind, a dissonance in the phys- 
ical motives of the two selves. Though vehement each against 
the other, they are wholly in covert, save that the earlier self 
thrusts out a dogged chin with its unshaven frown of a day, 
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while that of the later self flushes and quakes below like the 
wattles of an irate fowl, 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole.” () 


He should write himself “ WE,” as did Richard the Lion- 
hearted, before whom, so far as is known, a king wrote himself 
” (m 


“ ego, —for 


‘To be so great beyond the common span, 
It takes the plural to express the man.” (”) 


Fat David Davis, who makes ‘a considerable figure” in 
American politics, conceives that he appropriately represents 
“the great body of the people” of Illinois in the Senate. We 
marvel at this political caprice, but he simply announces in his 
votes the whimsical determinations matured in his dome below, 
wherein each self seems to affirm itself in turn. Said Kather- 
ine of Woolsey, 


“He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach. 
He would say untruths; and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning.” 


Dickens (Report of the Second Meeting of the Mudfog Asso- 
ciation) describes my neighbor in his portrait of the Beadle 
Sowster—“a fat man, with a more enlarged development of 
that peculiar conformation of countenance which is vulgarly 
termed a double chin, than | remember to have ever seen 
before. * * His whole air is rampant with cruelty, nor is the 
stomach less characteristic of his demoniac propensities.” 

Myson, found laughing in a solitary place in Lacedwemon, 
was asked, “why he laughed when by himself,” and replied, 
“for that very reason.” My neighbor should never laugh; he 
can never have solitude, for he is always beside himself. He 
puts his big foot down as though its prints might be morally 
serviceable to every forlorn and shipwrecked brother, but for 
the municipal blunder of having flagstones that admit no dent. 

“His form was ponderous and his step was slow ; 


There never was so wise a man before ! 
lle seemed the incarnate ‘ Well, I told you so.’” \° 





(1) Pope,—Essay on Man. 

(m) Coke says John was the first king to write we. 
(n) Saxe,—Editor’s Sanctum. 

(0) Longfellow—The Poet's Tale. 
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I deny the ethical force of such feet; they are simply good 
cushions for gout, and will soon be perched high in their swaths 
and confront him as two grand accusers of the frailties to which 
the other end of the animal now consents. It should be a 
robust gout, though, enough to suffice a dozen men like me— 
let it come and wrench and sting and lance him! 

In Henry the Eighth’s time the larger the shoe, as in Henry 
the Sixth’s time the longer the shoe-point, the higher the rank 
of the wearer. That man is evidently satisfied that he is on 
good footing with the town. 

Now he ascends the brown-stone steps that writhe lefore his 
carven door as if his weight had warped them to a remediless 
contortion. How he waddles up, halts midway, heaves and 
labors again. He is at the door, he mops his brow, enters, dis- 
appears. He should have a pro tem. heaven in his household, 
for I can’t imagine wings muscular enough to float him through 
ether to another. 

Falstaff. ‘‘ Let desert mount. 

Prince John. Thine’s too heavy to mount.” 

Leigh Hunt, in “ A Rainy Day,” describes just such a leg as 
my neighbor stands on, and as being decently subdued in its 
coarse ostentation only by being well-splashed. “I allude, sir, 
to one of those portentious legs, which belong to an over-fed 
money-getter or to a bulky Methodist parson who has doating 
dinners got up for him by his hearers. You know the leg I 
mean, ° . . a regular, dull, uninformed, hebetu- 
dinons, ‘ gross, open and palpable’ leg, whose calf glares upon 
you like the ground glare of a post-chaise lamp. In the parson 


it is somewhat obscured by a black stocking ° ° Vf 
It has a large balustrade calf, ° ° ° it is a leg 


at once gross and symbolical. Its size is made up of plethora 
and superfluity ; a dozen hard worked dependents go at least 
to the making up of that leg. If in black, it is the essence of 
infinite hams at old ladies’ Sunday dinners.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


(p) *‘ Loo ponderous is thy bulk te monat the sky.’ Swift —On Pulteney Being Put 
Out of Oitice. 








SALUTATORY. 


POLICY OF MODERN PROGRESS. 





The situation of the Southern States and people requires the 
service and counsel of all identified with them in interest or in 
destiny. A prosperous, refined and independent people, have 
been by the most terrible among modern wars, deprived of 
their accumulated and vested capital and of values not to be 
estimated by money, in the loss, the humiliation and sorrow 
which accompanied and followed the war. The power prevail- 
ing has been aggrandized almost in the proportion in which 
the South has been injured. It has enjoyed a monopoly of 
the National favor and the exclusive direction of the National 
progress. It is important that this depression should be re- 
lieved, this inequality counteracted, and the equilibrium of the 
Union restored. 

This may only be done by accepting the inevitable as a 
finality and adopting on the part of the South a course of pro- 
gress in accordance with that which is conducting all modern 
nations to prosperity and power. In the language of Thomas 
Jefferson to “ our British brethern:” +‘ The road to happiness 
and glory is open-to us too,” let us pursue it. This change of 
system will involve the reconstraction of Southern industry 
and investment with the organization of those reciprocal pur- 
suits which furnish every member of society with the means 
of independent support and which would under our extraor- 
dinary material resources prove a source of strength and value. 
It is an indisputable truth, that in the moral and material de- 
velopment of a state, in the diffusion of intelligence and the 
culture of talent, in the acquisition of numbers and the accu- 
mulation of capital, consists the only basis of social prosperity 
or political independence. Such must be the leading features 
of a system dependent upon our own domestic energies and a 
legitimate share of the public aid from a common government. 
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To represent these objects ably, continuously and conscien- 
tously, will require a sacred devotion of the best intellect and 
most faithful services of the Sonth. Asa medium and organ for 
this movement, a Magazine, devoted erclusively to the repre- 
sentation of the peculiar interests involved, will be indispen- 
sable. The proprietors of DEBow’s REVIEW therefore respect- 
fully tender for this service that standard and sterling work, so 
long and so well identified with the South in its prosperity and 


) adversity. The principles upon which this Magazine has been 
heretofore conducted have been so distinctly defined by its dis- 
tinguished founder, that no other exposition can be needed 


) than to say it will continue in all things to conform to them. 

In the first number, volume I, of DEBOw’s COMMERCIAL 
REVIEW, issued from the Price Current office, New Orleans, 
January 1, 1846, the public is told— 

‘* With party movements and mancuvering and party tac- 
“tics we have not the most remote connection. We have no 
‘cause to chronicle these nor even to animadvert upon them 
“in any of their intricate and diversified connections. An 
“active neutrality is the best position, where all parties are to 
‘‘be benefitted, and there is likely to occur little strong enough 
“to swerve us from it.” In the first volume of the revised 
series, No. 1, January, 1866, Hon. J. D. DeBow says: “ My 
‘* purpose in the future is to give the REVIEW a national char- 





‘‘acter and to devote all my energies and resources to the 
‘development of the great natural resources of the Union— 
1 ‘its commerce, agriculture, manufactures, internal improve- 
“ments and general industry.” “In an especial manner will it 
be devoted to the re-establishment of Southern prosperity, and 
the building up of its fields of industry and enterprise, ren- 
dered necessary under a vew and altered condition of things.” 

‘“ Regarding the issues of the past as dead, about which a 
“ practical philosopher will not dispute, and those of the present 
‘as living and potential, it is the part of the REVIEW to accept 
‘‘in good faith the situation, and deduce from it all that can 
“be promotive of the best interests of the country.” 

Always true to these pledges of honest impartiality, the 
REVIEW has gained the confidence of all who value the com- 
mon prosperity of states and nations. Its initial promise of 
12 
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commercial neutrality has been and will be faithfully adhered 
to. Always governed by sound principles of constitutional 
construction, it has never in its long career—nearly half a 
century—been intluenced by partisan, personal or local interests. 
Its especial mission is, and has been, to bring the true South 
to the knowledge and appreciation of the whole Union and the 
whole world. It has not only acquired access to these great 
auditories by its impartiality, its ample and authentic statis- 
tics, its able and consistent arguments, but it has been received 
as authority in the Congress of the United States, and among 
statesmen of all creeds, parties, sections, and nationalities 
in Europe, as well as in America. Such a missionary and 
advocate may render invaluable services in the important objects 
stated. 

To give system, therefore, to this movement, and enable all 
to contribute to its suecess, the schedule which follows is sub- 


mitted : 
I.—A PROPER DOMESTIC POLICY. 


1. Agriculture. The education, implements and agencies 
best adapted to our staple and other productions, with mea- 
sures proper for localizing and enlarging our field industry by 
a permanent and satisfactory adjustment of the relations be- 
tween labor and capital. 

2. Immigration. The attraction to the South of that moral 
and physical energy with which immigration is animating 
other and less favored sections of the country. 

3. Edueation. A system of education that will bring knowl- 
edge to the ignorant, applied science to the enterprising, and 
literary resource to the refined and intellectual, 

14. Commerce. A commerce directed by our own merchants 
and mariners, securing a participation in the internal and for- 
eign trade to which the South contributes so largely. 

5. Manufactures. The establishment of manufactures—espe- 
cially of cotton ftabrics—by every means of public and private 
encouragement, but chietly by polytechnic instruction, and the 
introduction of capital and skill from abroad. 

Il.—FEDERAL POLICY. 


1. Internal improvement. An appeal to the Federal govern- 
ment for an equal apportionment of its aid in all proper enter- 
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prises of a public nature, among the several States, or among 
the whole people of the Union. The principal among these 
measures will be : 

The construction on national account of a railroad through 
Texas to the Pacific Ocean. 

A levee for the reclamation of lands adapted to the sugar 
and rice culture, and for the protection of those national staples 


against the competition of the slave and pauper labor of other 


countries. 

A national canal between the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic ocean across the Peninsula of Florida. 

A national depot at New Orleans for recruiting and organiz- 
ing an acclimated commercial marine, capable of conducting 
navigation upon the South seas, and intercourse with the 
tropical parts at all seasons. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 

Such a review of our treaties with all foreign powers, aud 
especially with those having dominion on this continent and 
the islands thereof, with a corresponding modification and 
adjustment of our tariff, as may, without impairing the inci- 
dental protection afforded to the culture of sugar and rice, or 
any other articles essential to the industrial independence of 
the Union, secure a free and international interchange of com- 
modities. 

An interoceanic and ship canal across the Isthmus of Central 
America, to be constructed under the capital and property 
investment of all the world, but to be and remain under the 
exclusive political protectorate of American powers. 

In this system of home help and self reliance—in this appeal 
to an Union which our ancestors contributed so much blood 
and treasures to found, nothing unworthy or sectional can be 
perceived. On the contrary, the world which gave to the 
Southern people so much commendation for courage and 
resource, will accord them even a higher glory for the capacity 
to discard old and inapplicable systems, and to illustrate their 
virtue, enterprise and ability, by falling into and keeping step 
with the grand procession of progress, and encamping with all 

other modern peoples on the lofty plateau of prosperity and 
independence. 
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COMMERCIAL, 


It would be impossible to present the whole state of Southern commerce 
in a single number of the Review, nor would we do it the injustice of a 
garbled or imperfect statement. It is to be pursued systematically and 
brought forward in its vast capacities so as to be estimated not only by 
Southern, but by national and international statesmen. We wili take up 
the principal cities of the South, devoting all possible space in each num- 
ber, until we have presented a fair exhibit of the business prospect of each. 
The present number will be devoted to the commerce of New Orleans, for 
which we acknowledge the materials produced by the contemporary press 
and the Cotton Exchange.* 

It is proper to say, however, that the commercial theory of the REVIEW 
differs somewhat with those which believe that the carrying trade is to be 
conducted by the cheapest modes of transportation. It is to our mind pal- 
pable, from the present course of trade, that the flatboat and the sail ves- 
sel have been superseded by the railroad and the steamship. This line of 
transportation is co-incident with the line of financial exchange. We can 
state, without argument, that the railroad, the steamship and the telegraph 
have given to commodities in transit a financial value which they did not 
formerly possess. The commodity under shipment and insurance becomes 
a capital and commercial value, and as it accompanies its own obligation 
and is present at the point and date of maturity to redeem it, surpasses in 
credit any personal responsibility. We deduce from this reasoning the 
theorem that 4ll conmercial movement between production and consump- 
tion, departure and destination, will rest upon the mathematical law of 
connection. 

There are immaterial qualifications of this principle in localities and 
classes unnecessary to be stated at present. That this principle controls 
the commerce of the world is shown by the fact that the railroads super- 
seded the river and the steamship the sail vessel throughout the civilized 
world. 

Upon thé theorem stated, the values in movement on the lines of latitude 
which once, from necessity, employed the indirect course of the Mississippi 
and the coast, is now conducted chiefly by direct rail. Let it not be sup. 
posed, however, tbat in stating this fact, as applicable to the Rhine as to 
the Mississippi, that we make any injurious admission. The Mississippi 
has a substantive commerce in the production and consumption of what 
our friends of the Price Current call the “ new west.” It is in carrying the 


“There is no city in which the daily press bestows more cost and expense upon commer- 
cial details than New Orleans. Each of the dailies compiles at the end of the commercial 
year, ist September, the resuit of its daily report. We draw from these sources—chiefly 
from the Price Current, the Picayune—and the Cotton Exchange, the statements which 
follow.—| Ep. REVIEW. 
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grain exports of that zone which lies south of the 37° parallel, crossing at 
Cairo. The productions of this zone comprehend the grain of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, of Southern Missouri, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas and the re- 
gions adjacent. This export commerce will, of course, include the cotton 
fields of the Mississippi and its tributaries, with that of Texas. The point 
at which the port of New Orleans presents an advantage of a Northern 
time line at much cheaper rates than the rival ports of the Atlantic must 
be settled by experiment. We are satisfied that a bushel of corn or a bale 
of cotton, shipped from any point south of the 35° parallel west of the 
Mississippi, will tind New Orleans upon the mathematical line of connec- 
tion with the European markets. The importation of gouds follows the 
same law, and Texas, the upper Rio Grande, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, must adopt the port of New Orleans as the most di- 
rect point of communication with Europe. Most of this region remains to 
be developed, but in its extent, which is more than double that of the old 
thirteen States, there are all the materials to build up a commerce worthy 
the ambition of the most aspiring merchants and patriots. It is true this 
region is not so populous as other portions of the West, but it must be re- 
membered that its whole development will tend to the advantage of South- 
ern gulf commerce. Even the exodus is but a migration of labor, whick 
has transferred the production of cotton from the east to the west side of 
the Mississippi, and the same labor, whether raising cattle or grain in Kan- 
sas, or making cotton or sugar in Louisiana or Mississippi, will stil] give 
the commerce of its production and consumption to the Southern gulf 
ports. 

If we have been successful, therefore, in impressing the commercial theo- 
rem stated, the Review will teach: 1. That the commerce of the Valley 
of the Mississippi will be divided between the Atlantic and Gulf ports ata 
latitudinal line to be fixed by contest and experience. 2. That the Gulf 
port of New Orleans will replace any part of this trade which she may not 
regain, by a commerce perhaps more profitable and certainly more perma- 
nent, in the opening regions of sugar, cotton, cattle, grain, gold and silver, 
and the supply of those who produce these staples with the merchandise 
which they require in exchange. 3. That New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
of the South will conduct the direct tropical trade between the whole 
West upon and west of the meridian of the Mississippi reaching into Can- 
ada and the gorges of the Rocky mountains. This involves a change in 
the area and condition of commerce without any loss of commercial im- 
portance. It will, in fact, constitute New Orleans the Constantinople of 
this continent, conducting the commercial interchanges between the tem- 
perate and tropical regions. New Orleans then, like the sanguine and suc- 
cessful immigrant to Australia, “is falling back for a spring of no common 
magnitude.” The REviEw predicts that it will place her upon a commer- 
cial plateau as impregnabie as it is elevated and extensive. 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES AND TOTAL RECEIPTS AT NEW ORLEANS, 
1878-9. 
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We contine ourselves in this number to an authentic statement of the 
chief agricultural productions of the United States. In devoting almost 
exclusive space in the coming number to the staple production of the South 
and West we shall discuss: 1, Labor supply; 2, Mechanical aud scientific 
agents for cheapening the cost of prodaction ; 3, Education and practical 
instruction in agriculture. We respectfully solicit communications ap- 
plicable to any local interest, with essays upon the philosophy of either 
of the subjects stated. 


The REVIEW will present articles from the best authorities as to the 
most practicable mode of making the labor employed in the productions of 
Southern staples, permanent and stable. 

In doing so, we shall not confine ourselves to examples drawn from 
other parts of our own country, but will resort to the experience of Euro- 
péan-States now suffering from the same labor disturbances with the 
South. The editor-has written abroad for authorities upon this subject 
and will employ the Frenclmaud German periodicals and journals, as well 
as those published in the United States-in the languages of those countries. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED-STATES, 1879. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Our material will be confined inthis number to a tabular statement of 
the national resources in maintaining the equality of currency with coin. 
It is derived from the statistical abstract of the United States prepared by 
Joseph Newman,Jr., Esq., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, and wiil en- 
able the reader to gather the financial condition from the leading facts 
cited. Without entering upon the discussion of so large a subject, we 
must express the conviction that in estimating the ability of the govern- 
ment to comply with the pledges of resumption there has not generally 
been a sufficient influence attributed to the new agencies of commerce, to 
which we have alluded in another article. If the railroad and wire have 
capitalized commodities in movement, then the domestic and foreign pro- 
duce bills, certificates, with bank checks and credits, have taken the place 
of currency and toa large extent performed its office. The magnitude of 
commercial transactions is beyond the capacity of currency to conduct, 
and is thus relieving the stress formerly resting upon notes andcoin. The 
clearing houses effect transactions amounting to perhaps $75,000,000,000 
annually. These balances are liquidated by perhaps ten or fifteen per 
cent. in payment, but even then these balances are not payable entirely in 
currency or coin. They pass into bank credits, and are checked out or 
converted into exchange. Modern commerce is, in fact, restoring practi- 
cally the barter of commodities, substituting certificates of temporary 
ownership of these commodities for the capital and currency once neces- 
sary to represent the reciprocal exchanges of one commodity for another. 
We will not elaborate this opinion, but rely upon the point stated as tend- 
ing to aid greatly in maintaining the equality of the paper and metallic 
currency. 

We propose to accumulate the materials to illustrate the extraordinary 
effect which commerce has produced upon finance, tending to show among 
other important consequences how the demonstration of a time line will at 
once furnish capital to conduct commerce. We may remark that if the grain 
dealers of the Mississippi will establish grain steamers to run in close con- 
nection with the barges and railroads, the capital will be instantaneously 
supplied in the bills drawn against the bulk grain shipments. 


FINANCIAL ABSTRACT, 1878-9. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE N. O. MINT. 


The recent correspondence in re- 
gard to the permanence of our Mint 
is quite satisfactory, so far as its 
closure or remeval to some other 
point on account of yellow fever is 
concerned, The Director of the Mint 
says: “It is my intention not only 
to keep the Mint open, but to run it 
at its fullest capacity, if sufficient 
bullion can be obtained at that point 
for that purpose.” The danger of 
our Mint is not in any insalubrity of 
location. It would be easy to or- 
ganize a corps of officers and opera- 
tives acclimated and wholly indiffer- 
ent to yellow fever. It would be in 
the disposition on the part of the 
great mining interests at the West, 
which last year produced $99,000,000 
of bullion, to take the coinage of 
that amount to themselves. When 
that demand shall be asserted in 
Congress, the intention of a Director 
of Mints will matter little. The true 
field of bullion supply for our Mint 
is the States of Mexico, with the re- 
coinage of Spanish American curren- 
cy. There are impediments to the 
importation of this bullion, but they 
may be removed by proper diplo- 
matic and financial measures. If our 
government would put an order in 
Mexico for $50,000,000 of bullion, to 
be paid for in certificates bearing a 
low rate of interest, these certificates 
would answer for remittance, and 
Mexico would save the interest and 
insurance on specie exported to the 
annual amount of $25,000,000. Pos- 
sibly a contract which should “ acti- 
vate,” as the Spaniards say, the min- 
ing interests of Mexico, and effect 
such a saving in exchange may be 
made the basis of a special conven- 
tion. It is certainly worth the effort 
on the part of our Representatives 


|and Government. We should not 
, conceal from ourselves that the cost 
lof bringing specie from Nevada and 
| Colorado to New Orleans, and send- 
ing it back to the centres of distribu- 
tion, is a strong argument in favor 
of manufacturing the coin near the 
source of bullion supply. The grow- 
ing power of the Western mines and 
the Western trade centres is very 
formidable, and it is well to estimate 
the danger and guard against it. 





THE DRAMA. 

The REviIEw will try to save space 
for such notice of the written and 
acted drama as may be compatible 
with the scope of its publication. 
The friends of this department of 
literature must reflect that the pros- 
perity of the drama depends entirely 
upon the success of material develop- 
ment. New Orleans has lost her 
regular opera; New York has suc- 
ceeded to her high position of lyric 
art. Why is this? Solely because 
New York has the wealth, the means 
and the population. Railroads, steam- 
ships, and above all cotton mills, fill 
the theatres and reward the talent of 
actors and authors. These enterprises 
pay rents, dividends and fill the pri- 
vate boxes while the wages of the 
operatives enable plain and respecta- 
ble people to fill the parquette. It 
is the promise of the REVIEW to aid 
in reanimaiing the business, and so 
to fill the hotels, theatres and places 
of popular assemblage. It can 
rarely award an exclusive article to 
this special department of art, but it 
will be all the time earning diamonds 
for the enterprising to adorn the 
dress circle, and paying wages to the 
clerks and mechanics, to enjoy the 
most instructive and delightful 
modes of diffusing knowledge and 
morality—the acted drama. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI JETTIES. 

WE present in this number of the 
REVIEW a cut showing the jetties in 
two aspects—the work itself and its 


connection with the general outlet. 
Our distant readers can thus see the 
simplicity of this great work, the 
permanence of its structure, and the 
great effect it is to produce in open- 
ing our navigation to the commerce 
of the old world and the new. We 
are, by the kindness of the office of | 
the jetties in this city, enabled to | 
give the latest report of the work, | 
which may be thus anthentically | 
stated at a least depth at the head 
of the pass of 274 feet with a channel | 
width of 185 feet. The least width | 
of 26 feet in the channel is 200 feet. | 
It will be noted that the maximum | 
depth is not limited to any special | 
width. The least depth in the jetty 
channel is thirty feet, six i.ches. 
We can give no other history of the 
jetty than its success. The various 





plans projected were set aside and 
superseded by the proposition of Mr. 
Eads to undertake the work, making 
his compensation dependent on his 
success. The government gave him 
a disused pass, and by adopting the 
example of the jettied rivers of Eu- 
rope he has rendered an invaluable 
service to the country. At the com- 
mencement of the work the average 
depth of water en the bar at South 
Pass was only seven feet; it is now 
what we have stated. We have now 
to await the effect upon our com- 
merce which the construction of 
such a work must undoubtedly com- 
mand. There are but two other ob- 
structions to our commerce; they 
consist in the restrictive tariffs of 
the southern countries of the conti- 
nent and in the isthmus of Central 
America. Mr. Eads has visited Eu- 
rope with the object of removing the 
last bar across the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi by cutting or crossing the 
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Isthmus. We wish him the success 
which has ever attended his enter- 
prises. 





WE call especial attention of the 
article on Sonora, and advise all who 
regard the future destinies of the 
Southern States to study the devel- 
opment in that direction. It is by 
commercial expansion under the aus- 
pices and witb the prestige of the 


|American Union that the Southern 


people may by agricultural and com- 
mercial expansion develop anew 
their prosperity and their influence. 
We need no fi ibusters, but such peo- 
ple as have settled Texas. Let our 
young men stady Spanish and the 
steam engine, as the agents of devel- 
opment and prosperity. The work 
on Sonora which is now being pub- 
lished in the REVIEW is translated 
from the original of the most com- 
plete exposition of the geography 
and capacity of modern Sonora that 
we have ever met with. 


THE editor acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of commercial reports of the 
Boards of Trade of New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago ar.d St. Louis. These 
we will analyze and treat in their 
connection with the use of our great 
river as a channel of communication 
with Europe and America. 


CATALOGUES of the Universities of 
Virginia, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, and of some other institu- 
tions will re-eive immediate atten- 
tion. With the admirable facilities of 
these institutions, and especially of 
the law and medical schools of New 
Orleans, why do they not appeal for 
patronage to Cuba, Mexico, Central 
and South America? ‘he circula- 
tion of the REVIEW among the mer- 
chants, ministers and consuls of the 
United States will be at their ser- 
vice. There are no such schools of 
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clinical medicine for Southern dis- 
eases, and no such schools for teach- 
ing the civil law on the Continent 
as those of New Orleans. 





Mr. FERDINAND DE LEssEPs has 
written the Chamber of Commerce 
of New Orleans a letter, from which 
we have been permitted to translate 
as follows: “‘Ishall very soon visit 
“the United States for the purpose 
“of explaining my views upon the 
“ question of piercing the American 
“isthmus, and it will give me great 
“pleasure to visit New Orleans, so 
‘deeply interested in the execution 
‘“‘of the maritime canal, and in the 
progress and development of which 
“all my sympathies are enlisted.” 





WE are engaged in reassembling 
and organizing a corps of writers 
who will contribute from all quar- 
ters in which the REVIEw circulates 
the material essential to fill the pro- 
mise of our prospectus. While we 
are assured of some of the best names 
the duties of selection will require 
a little time and circumspection. 
We have been especially entrusted 
with some literary contributions of 
much merit from what Dennis used 
to call “ eminent hands,” which will 
appear in our next numbers. 





Our friends and patrons will per- 
ceive that the scope of the REVIEW 
is to bring their rights, their lands, 
their commerce and the extraordinary 
inducements which their country 
offers to the immigrant capital, num- 
bers and enterprise of Europe and 
America. We ask their aid and co- 
operation in this important effort, 
not merely by subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements, which are indispensa- 
ble to the success of the Revirw, 
but also communications specifying 
the particular topics to which they 











ling to give a great deal of gratni- 
tous notice of special interests 
throughout the South. 





Gur thanks are due to P. Calhoun, 
Esq., Vice-President of the Great 
Southern Florida Peninsular Rail- 
road, for a volume containing the 
prospectus and argumert in favor of 
that great work. We shall in our next 
number elaborate the claims of this 
railroad which will bring Havana 
within sixty odd hours of New York 
and thirty-two of New Orleans. We 
are delighted to see the grandson of 
John C. Calhoun devoting himself 
to the practical and material devel- 
opment of the Southern States. Our 
readers may look out for some start- 
ling consequence of commercial de- 
velopment from the construction of 
the Florida railroad and Havana 
ferry. 





WE have received an address by 
Col. J. W. Forney to the old settlers 
of Kansas. It is devoted to personal 
reminiscences of the conflict over the 
admission of Kansas and to an en- 
conium upon Thomas Jefferson for 
the acguisition of Louisiana and the 
thirteen sovereign States which have 
been formed out of its territory. 





WE have been indebted to our con- 
frere of the Southern Review for an ar- 
ticle, which we republish, as being 
in line with the doctrines of DEBow’s 
REviEW. We avail ourselves of the 
occasion to congratulate the Southern 
Review upon the ability of its general 
contributions and the workmanship 
of its publication, which compares 
favorably with any Northern work. 





WE have received the Bulletin du 
Canal Inter-Oceanique, with an essay 
“sur les canaux a niveau et les canaux a 
ecluses.” This journal contains the 


desire public attention. We are wil-| first of a beautiful series of engrav- 
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ings representing the principal pro- 
jects of the inter-oceanic canals. We 
regret extremely to have no space in 
this number for extracts from the 
very valuable papers to which we 
have referred. We hope that when 
New Orleans observes the deep in 
terest which foreigners take in a 
commerce so near our own doors she 
will take a very active part in prov- 
ing that it is worth all that can be 
said or done for its development. 


Société de Géographie Commerciale de 
Bordeaux. This magazine, for Sep- 
tember, comes to us occupied with a 
communication headed “ The Portu- 





gese in Central Africa before the 17th 
Century.” The very sudden interest 
in Africa with which the discoveries 
of Stanley and the expeditions of 
of Gordon Pacha have overspread 
Europe, and France emalates her 
great rival, England, in measures of 
exploration and development. We 
hope to translate this article for our 
next number. We learn from the 
same authority that Mr. Lesseps is 
expected at Bordeaux to hold a con- 
ference on the great project of cut- 
ting the Isthmus of Panama. He 
proposes also to address other cities 
on the same subject. 


DEBOW’S REVIEW—NOTIOES OF THE PRESS, 


We publish some notices of the REvIEw, 
made since the war, by some of the most 
substantial representatives of Southern in- 
terests. It is intended to show the appre. 
ciation of its usefulness. 

We add the kind expressions of continued 
confidence by our colleagues of the press 
engaged in promoting the same object. 
The best guarantee of our sincere gratitud 
fer these expressions, will be an earnest de- 
termination to deserve them; to this we 
pledge ourselves. 


DEEow's REVIEw.—This noble monthly 
is emphatically one of our domestic institu- 
tions. It has made itself a necessity. It is 
devoted primarily to the development of all 
the industrial resources of the South and 
West, while it contains the most reliable 
and most important statistics of the indus- 
try and commerce of the world. The editor 
is a prodigious worker, and spares no pains 
to make his Review just such a magazine as 
the Southern planter and mechanic ought to 
have constantly on hand. It branches out 
into polite literature, thus relieving the 
severity of the work and scattering the flow- 
ers of literature among the boxes and bales 
of commerce.—Dr. Summers, of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

This Review is the official organ of the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the South- 
ern and South-western States, and is the 





largest circulated periodical in the South 
and West. It was established in 1846, and 
for more than twenty years it has been the 
recognized authority on all matters of which 
it treats. Its editorial management has al- 
ways been of the highest standard. We do 
not see how any thinking business man, 
North or South, can afford to do without it. 
—American Grocer, N. Y. 

Copied and endorsed by Philadelphia Trade 
Journal. 

The Review reaches us in an enlarged and 
improved form, and with the assurance 
which we are very glad to hear, that it has, 
toa gratifying extent, shared the material 
prosperity so generally vouchsafed the South 
during the past year. 

It breathes in its opening editorial of the 
new volume, beginning with this year, a 
spirit of hope and energy that should com- 
mend it warmly to renewed support.—Gal- 
veston News. 

The Review says: ‘‘When we reflect on the 
immense addition to the vaiue of our — to 
be imported by the employment of machin 
ery and labor, we really deem it a subject 
of paramount importance to every states- 
man.” It then gives a calculation showing 
the machinery and amount of capital re- 
quired to establish factories for the manu- 
facture of the ordinary cotton cloths and 
prints ; it may then be contidently predicted 
that within five years, a large proportion of 
the cotton crop will be spun in Southern 
cotton mills.—Columbus Georgia Times. 

Last but not least is that staunch old 
veteran in literature, the pride of the South, 
DeBow's Review. Its familiar face is most 
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welcome to our table, and we would be glad | we are glad to notice the prospective revival 
to contribute in any way to ifs prosperity. | of DeBow's Review, with L. Graham & Co 





As a magazine, it has few equals.—The Gon- 
zales Inquirer. 

We have so often noticed that popular, 
industrial and commercial magazine, and 
indeed, it is so well-known and so highly ap- 

reciated by all classes of readers, that we 
bs not deem it necessary te make an extended 
notice of it at present.—Richmond Virginia 
Whig. 

It is needless to say that the high reputa 
tion of the Review held before the war is 
justly maintained, and that it is especially 
worthy Southern patronage. —Fredricksburg, 
Va. Néws. 


That stern unflinching friend of Southern 
interests.—Sugar Planter. 


This number is one of the best that has 
ever been published, and is as it should be, 
chiefly devoted to momentous questions.— 
Philadelphia American and Gazette. 


No one can keep posted in the develop- 
ment and resources of the great Mississippi 
valley, and of the whole South unless he 
reads DeBow.—Southern Exchange. 


This is one of the most ably conducted 
journals of the country, and deserves the 
patronage of the Southern people, to whose 
interest itis devoted. We call attention to 
the prospectus which we keep in our col- 
umns as standing matter.— Exchange. 


Contains a series of interesting articles of 


varied literary character. In commercial | 


aud agricultural statistics, DeBow is ever 
able aud instructive.—Southern Exchange. 


It contains an interesting array of subjects, 
aud they are well treated.—IJndex, Gonzales, 
Texas. 


The N. A. and U. S. Gazette, after an ex 
tended review of the contents adds: The 
misceilany is practical and various. 

We notice unusual care in its articles from 
the pen of itseditor and talented correspond- 
ents.—Texas Paper. 


To these we add the kindly comments of 
our friends of the city press: 


De Bow's Revirw.—Many thousands will 
be pleased to learn that the old periodical, 
long known and highly esteemed, the favor- 
ite of editors, statesmen and statisticians, 
DeBow's Review, is about to be revived 
under tho auspices of Hon. Win. M. Burwell, 
long its editor and chief contributor. It is 
to be published by our neighbors, Messrs. 
L. Graham & Co. Publishers and editor are 
alike well known. Judge Barwell is distin- 
guished as a journalist. He is equally dis- 
tinguished as a scholar and savan. He served 
Virginia, his native State, in high positions. 
He was the contemporary, the confrére and 
the peer of many of the noted men of his 
era. He is brimfal of the knowledge re- 
quired to make the Review one of the most 
interesting and valuable publications of its 
kind in this country ; and he knows how to 
communicate his information.—N. O. Pica- 
yune, Sept. 22, 1879. 

Asa sign of the good time coming, and of 
the strong conviction which exists in favor 
of commercial and industrial development, 


|as proprietors and publishers. Coming from 

such a publishing house as that of Mr. L. 
|Graham, the satisfactory execution of the 
|work’ is in advance assured, and with the 
editorial management in the hands of so ca- 
pable a writer and so reliable a statistician 
}as William M. Barwell, Esq., the REVIEW 
will unquestionably become the recognized 
| representative of the commercial and indus- 
| trial interests of this section. Besides its 
| weightier matters the REVIEW will have a 
literary department, which is certain to 
| prove an attractive feature.-—N. O. City Item, 
September 20, 1879. 


| The prospectus of the first number of a 
jnew series of DEBow'’s REWIEW is on our 
jtable. This sterling magazine, devoted to 
| the advancement of all the commercial and 
/induatrial interests of the South, was long 
|high authority in these matters, bat it suf- 
fered a term of suspension, from which it 
| has now fortunately recovered. It will now 
|enter a wide field of usefulness in the great 
| work of placing the South abreast of the 
most advanced sections of the country in 
material progress and solid prosperity. Its 
conductor, Judge Wm. M. Burwell, is recog- 
nized as one of the ablest writers on social 
land political economy in the gountry, and 
\the encouragement this enterprise should 
| receive ought to be commensurate with the 
|high order of its merits.—N. O. Times, Sept. 
jt, 1879. 
| DeBow's Review.—We learn from a cir- 
| cular that a new series of that whilom able 
and popular commercial periodical, De Bow's 
| Review, will be issued on the first of October 
| by Messrs. L. Graham & Co., the proprietors. 
Mr. W. M. Burwell, a well known writer on 
| commercial subjects, is the editor. 
| ‘This review, in former years, occupied a 
proud position ia commercial aud literary 
| cireles at the South, and wo hope and believe 
} that in its revived form it will command an 
lequa! amount of patronage and influence.— 
| N. O. Democrat, Sept. 2), 1879. 


| La Revue pe DeBow.—Nons avons déja 
| annonce que cette revue économique et in- 
| dustrielle. dont nons avions vivement re- 
jgrettél disparution, devait prochainement 
reparaitre. Eile sera éditée par MM. L. 
Graham & Co., et aura pour rédacteur le 
juge W. M. Barwell qui l'a éja rédigée 
jautrefois, ef que ses vastes connaissances 
rendent plus compétent qu’aucan autre écri- 
| vain pour une pareille tache. Dans sow en 
| trée en matiére, dont il a bien voulu noug 
| communiquer l'épreuve, notre confrére trace 
le programme de la nouvelle revue. 

Sa mission dans l'avenir sera, comme elie 
Va été dans le passé, de faire connaitre et 
apprécier de toute l'Union et du monde 
entier le Sud tel qu'il est vérita)lement. 
Dans ce but la revue traitera de toutes les 
questions se rattachant a lagriculture, a 
Vimmigration, 4 l’instraction, au commerce, 
i Vindustrie, aux travaux d’amélicrations 
internes, aux levées, au canal interocéanique, 
a l'établissement d'une école de marine pour 
faire des marins acclimatés, au commerce 
international, &c. Nous espérons que le 
premier numéro de la Revue de DeBow para- 
itra le mois prochain, et nous souhaitons 
sincérement le succés de l'entreprise.—L’- 
Abeille de la Nouvelle-Orleans, Sept. 24, 18.9. 
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DIRECTORY CARDS. 





A. DEHART, 


ey. DENTIST, 


No. 153 Canal Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Next door to D. H. Holmes) Dry Goods Store 


PRWHARDSON & MAY, 


Cotton Factors and Commission Merchants, 


38 £40 PERDIDO ST., 


NEW ORLEANS. 





WILSON & FAGAN, 
No. 9 Front Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Ships and Steamboats furnished with 


ALL KINDS OF FRESH MEATS. 
HARLES BYRNE, 


Dealer in 





HAY, CORN, OATS, ETC., 
Corner Canal and Common Streets, 
NEW ORLEANS 


AGAN & MAOKISON, | 


6 & 8 Common Street, New Orleans« 


Hardware and Ship Chandlery, 


Steamer, Telegraph and Railroad Supplies, (ils, Paints, 
Cordage, Waste, Tallow, Gum and Hemp Packing, Bolts, 
Nuts, Washers, Copper; Brass and Lron Wire; manufac- 
turers of the Best and most improved Steam Trains for 
the Evaporation of Cane Juice, Workers in Copper, Srass 
and Sheet Iron and Dealers in Gas Pipes and Fittings. 
Sole Agents South for Sheriff & Sons Patent Syphon. 


\ mrs LAGER BEER SALOON, 
, AND RESTAURANT, 
15 and 17 St. Charles street, 
J. KROST, Proprieter. 
Also, Rooms for Transient Guests. 


ty Lemp's celebrated St Louis Lager Beer, 
ines, Liquors and Cigars. 


\W ™ S. BENEDICT, 
ATTORNEY-AT- LAW, 


16 CARONDELET ST., 
NEW ORLEANS. 











USH & LEVERT, 
COTTON AND SUGAR FACTORS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
31 PERDIDO S7., 

NEW ORLEANS. 
| Ol meas FLOWER &CO., 
COTTON FACTORS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
190 GRAVIER ST., 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Ff OWARD & FLOWER. 
: WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION “MERCHANTS, 
110 & 112 POYDRAS ST., 
NEW ORLEANS. 


NO. CALDER, 


SUGAR AND PRODUCE FACTOR» 
WHOLESALE GROCER 


And COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
97 & 99 PETERS STREET, | 
NEW ORLEANS. 
|e rrtiex CROOKES & 00. 
SAWS AND SUPPLIES, 


AGENTS WESTERN OIL CO., 


130 GRAVIER STREET, 
Cc. W. BEIN. NEW ORLEANS. 








J OSEPH P. HORNOR, 

e 

ATTORNE Y-AT-LAW. 
16 CARONDELET 8T,, 


HEY C. MILLER, 


ATTORNE Y- AT-LAW, 
23 OARONDELET ST., 





NEW ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS. 








PROSPECTUS DeBOW'S REVIEW, 


L. GRAHAM & CO., Proprietors and Publishers. 
W. M. BURWELL, Editor. 


In the present need of domestic development and of external aid, the 
public will, we hope, learn with pleasure the intention of the proprietors 
to issue in the month of October next a new series of DeBow’s 
Review, from their office in this city. A corps of able contributors will 
sustain the reputation of this standard and sterling work, which will be, 


as heretofore, exclusively devoted to the moral and material prosperity 


of the whole South, and in no sense to the partisan or local advocacy of 


men or interests. The reduced cost and improved facilities for printing, 
with the known skill of the publishing house of L. Graham, will guar- 
antee a work comparing favorably with similar periodicals in Europe or 
America. Three Thousand copies of the initial number will be issued, 
printed on fine paper, with clear new type, and in unexceptional 
style. As a public enterprise of such magnitude will require the 
active favor of all interested in its success, we respectfully appeal to the 
public to contribute to the circulation of the Review, and to furnish such 
communications to its pages as may enlarge the public knowledge. To 
favor this co-operation the terms of subscription, sale and advertisement, 
have been reduced to meet the changed condition of the country and 
the convenient ability of the people. These terms will be found below: 

With these efforts to make a work worthy the favor of those to whose 
welfare it is dedicated, DeBow’s Revrew may be permanently estab- 
lished in the city of its birth, and among the scenes of its earlier labors, 
upon a basis suitable to the great interests of which it has so long been 


the recognized representative. 
W. M. BURWELL, 
127 GRAVIER STREET, Editor. 
New ORLEANS, Sept., 1879. 


SS TERMS: = 
Subscription (payable in advance,) - - $3 per annum. 
SINGLE Copies, 30 CENTS. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


One page, 3 months, ..-.-. ....§ 36 | Quarter page, 3 months,....... $ 15 

One page, 6 months, .... ...... 60 | Quarter page, 6 months,... .... 26 

One page, 12 months, .......... 96 | Quarter page, 12 months,........ 40 
DIRECTORY CARDS. 

Half page, 3 months........... -$ 24| One inch, single column,3mos...$ 5 

Half page, 6 months,............ 40 | Oneinch,single column,6mos.. 8 

Half Page, 12 months, .-........ 60] Qneinch, single column, 12 mos.. 12 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE SMIP, PLOW AND LOOM. 


The publishers of DEBow’s REVIEW will, in December next, commence 
the publication of a general commercial periodical, with the above title. 
It will be devoted to the more practical and business-like exposition of 
the affairs of the mercantile world, embracing in its contents a concise 
yet full and correct report of the progress and condition of all Com- 
mercial, Agricultural and Mechanical pursuits. 

‘Crop and market reports will be succinctly epitomized in each edition, 
and the condition of trade and the openings for mercantile enterprise in all 
places, especially the undeveloped markets of Mexico and Central and 
South America, wil] be particularly noticed. It is the purpose of the pub- 
lishers to have reliable correspondents at the principal centres of these 
countries as well as at our home markets, whose reports will not only con- 
tain quotations, etc., but will be a guide to the manufacturer or merchant 
who desires to enlarge the scope of his operations. 

The institution of manufacturing pursuits, as well as enterprise and 
progress in any particular branch, and all projects tending to a simplifica- 
tion and enlargement of our commercial relations, will’be vigorously and 
zealously advocated and encouraged. 

The foregoing exposition will indicate the tone of the paper to be more 
general and cosmopolitan than local; this, the publishers hope, will be the 
feature and point of their publication, for while we have excellent local 
market guides and commercial reporters, we have but few, if any, uni- 
yersal commercial newspapers—those from which the busy merchant may 
glean the full and true proceedings of the whole commereial world during 
the limited time which he may be allowed by the multifarious requirements 
of his business. 

The publication will be a handsome quarto of eight pages, printed on 
good, strong ‘paper with clean, new type, issued weekly. 

The subscription has been fixed at the low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, payable invariably in advance, and our advertising rates have 
been established upon a scale that will attract the attention of all who 
desire to give a wide spread publicity to their business. The publishers 
hope to meet with that enconragement which the commercial world always 
bestows upon projects of a worthy character. 

Address all communications to 
“THE SHIP, PLOW and LOOM, «# 
127 GRAVIER STREET, 


New Orleans, La. 
L. GRAHAM & OO., Proprietors & Publishers. 


W. M. BURWELL, Editor-in-Chief. 











G. R. FINLAY & C0., 


IMPORTIERS 


AND 


WHOLESALE URUGISTS, 


No. 35 Magazine St. and 12 Bank Place, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


We keep constantly on hand a large and complete stock or 

















bought exclusivelv for CASH, and are prepared to fill all orders entrusted 
te our care with accuracy aud dispatch, and at the lowest 
possible market rates. 


We deal in none but 


First Class Geods, 


and all medicines sold by us are 


n> GUARANTEED TO SE FRESH AND UNADULTERATED 





The success of the physician often depends on the quality of the drug 
prescribed by him, and we believe our patrons will bear us out in thie as- 
sertivn that the quality of the goods we supply cannot be surpassed. 

/ 
We are Agents for some of the LARGEST MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 


LISHMENTS (both of this country and Europe) of 





CHEMICALS, 
PHARMACISTS’ PREPARATIONS, . 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES. 


and all orders will be filled with attention to furnishing such manufactures 
as ave designated. A full stock of 


Pure Liquors and Wines of all kinds 


. are also kept on hand for medicinal purposes. 


t.jy-80. 
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